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A Luxurious Living Room in Karpen Leather F atts | 
No. 4970 
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artistic an armonious groupings you er’s and our own —of absolute satisfaction or 
rs. an uys ers ea can make with Karpen Guaranteed your money back. Look for the Karpen trade 
Eusateneet i gt Nor does ~~ mark on every piece. It is — protec- 
4 " s eS a urniture so combine exquisite beauty of design tion against the substitution of inferior good 
A delightfully humorous story of how a and outline, with the very maximum of com- <erpen Sterling Genuine Leather is the 
. ‘ . fort and durability. strong, flexible, nature-grained, outer layer of 
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” t is so mily through dealers, an ou get Traine: 
“found” herself—like Kipling’s Ship—but in orale Se ee 
Over 500 Harpen Styles in Finest Fabric Coverings 
a muUSICz il W ay. on“ the same purified, genuine curled hair filling, the same Karpen spring construction 


S. Government specification), and the same deep, clear, lasting finish as Karpen Genuine 
Leather Furniture. 


If you enjoy music and a good laugh, you Write To- 


ought to write for this delicate bit of drollery. Ot ae fay for Karpen's Free Book “S 


The largest, most artistic and most comprehensive furniture guide 


It is free on request. : ' be . 3 ; pa ; ever published — sent FREE for the asking. Tells you how to avoid 


furniture imperfections and impositions. Depicts beautifully planned 
interiors. Illustrates and describes over 500 styles of Karpen Chairs, 
Davenports, Couches, and Suites. With book “S”" we give you the 


- ame of ne Karpen deal who will liberal 0- 
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Berliner Gramophone Co. of Montreal, Canadian Distributers. 2 ‘No. M0597 World's Largest Makers of Fine Upholstered Furniture ® 
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HER Ewasatime whentheswarthy 
smith forged the horse-shoes and 
shaped the nails that he used; 
when the wise old doctor rolled the 
pills and prepared the potions that he 
prescribed; when the handy housewife 
spun and skeined the flax and wool for 
the family raiment. They were wise in 
their day and generation. 
But The smith buys ready- 
made (factory-made) shoes and nails; 


now ! 


the doctor prescribes ready-made (fac- 
tory-made) pills and potions; the house- 
wife has discarded the wheel and the 
distaff, and her family are attired in 
factory-made clothing from factory-made 
fabrics. 

The smith is no longer a shoe-maker 
—he employs his time more profitably 
as a shoe-fitter. The energy that was 
formerly consumed in the making of 


shoes is now turned to better account, | 


and we have the expert horseshoer. 

The doctor of today is a student; his 
time is too valuable to be spent in gath- 
ering and steeping herbs, and in com- 
pounding bitter doses. He is no longer 
a mixer; that is another profession in 
which men are skilled to a greater de- 
gree than is the physician. 

The housewife has too many cares to 
give more than a thought to the ways of 
the past. She is more the companion of 
her husband, the mother of her children, 
and less their slave, than were her 
mother and grandmother. What they 
did in a more or less crude way, and 
with infinite patience and labor, is better 
done by machinery and by those trained 
to perform that work alone. 

But what we have said applies only in 
a general way. There are still some 
old-fashioned people who are wedded to 
the ways of the past. They look with 


Suspicion on everything new, and in this 
they are encouraged by those who have 
a mercenary interest in deceiving them. 

It is most unfortunate that in the im- 
portant matter of paints, old-time preju- 
dices should be kept burning by the 





misrepresentations of those who control, 
practically, the production of one im- 
portant paint constituent— White Lead. 
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Twentieth Century Progress 


The Results of Experience and Science 
Compared With the Ways of the Past. 


By R. J. WEST 


general results everywhere since that 


White Lead was never made purer 


than it is today. 
well-informed paint men who believe 
that its present-day purity is responsible 
for its short life, as compared with the 
White Lead of fifty years ago. ‘“ The 
purer the lead, the poorer the paint” 
has become a trite saying. 

But whatever White Lead is used in 
Paint should be of the best quality, and 
there should be used with it other pig- 
ments to correct the faults of the lead 
and to make up for its deficiencies. 
That White Lead has faults and defi- 
ciencies is as well known as its good 
qualities. The shortcomings of White 
Lead have long been recognized by large 
paint consumers and by practical chem- 
ists, as well as by the manufacturers of 
Patton’s Sun-Proof Paints. As proof of 
this we quote from an article recently pub- 
lished in the Scientific American, written 
by Dr. Robert Job, chief chemist of the 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad: 

“ For many purposes, of course, dark- 
colored pigments are inadmissible, and 
pure white or the lighter shades are de- 
sired. In such cases White Lead is 
naturally selected as a base, owing to its 
opacity, but as the composition of pure 
White Lead varies within considerable 
limits, and as the physical condition of 


} 
In fact, there are many 


time have confirmed his deductions, 
assuming, of course, that the physical 
condition of the inert material must be 
properly regulated in order to insure the 
most efficient service.” 

We should explain that Dr. Dudley is, 
and has been for many years, chief chem- 
ist of the Pennsylvania Railroad, the 
largest consumer of paint in the world. 

And the opinions of the experts men- 
tioned above are supported by the emi- 
nent authority, Professor W. G. Scott, a 
practical paint chemist of national repu- 
tation. In a recent lecture before a con- 
vention of Master Painters, Professor 
Scott stated that white 
value lies in its covering and _ hiding 
capacity, its elastic toughness and great 
frictional body. It is not much affected 
by the air, but gas containing traces of 
sulphur turns it brown or black in the 


lead’s “ chief 


course of time.” 

“Oxide of Zinc,” Professor Scott said, 
“is a splendid pigment, unaffected by 
light, air, gas or water. Its hiding ca- 


| pacity, bulk for bulk, is not equal to lead, 


the pigment sometimes differs greatly, | 


the mere statement of purity is by no 
means necessarily a reliable index of 
quality. Moreover, paint today is gen- 
erally exposed to sulphur fumes, partic- 
ularly upon railways and in towns and 
cities, and a pigment composed wholly 
of White Lead is generally undesirable, 
since blackening results rapidly. A mix- 
ture with Zinc Oxide or with some inert 
pigment is more lasting, owing to slower 
chemical action between pigment and 
oil, and also the whiteness is retained 
for a much longer time. Paints of this 
type have good covering properties and 
give good general service. 

“ The great value of the so-called inert 
materials for paint purposes was clearly 


recognized by Dr. Dudley years ago, and | by old-time theories and are not as well | 


The Saturday Evening Post Advertiser. 


but by weight the resultant coat is opaque 
and dense. Zinc Oxide is extremely 
white and possesses light volume, two 
desirable qualities. Owing to its fine 
texture it has a tendency to form an en- 
amel coat in time, consequently if applied 
over wood containing moisture it is liable 
to scale off. This fault can be remedied 
by adding five to ten per cent. of Silica, 
which will leave the paint porous enough 


: for the water to escape.”’ 


} 


The manufacturers of Patton’s Sun- 
Proof Paints were the first paint makers 
to proclaim to the public the paint excel- 
lence of a combination of lead, Zinc and 
Silica ground in strictly pure linseed oil. 
For years and years they have advertised 
that the white base of Sun-Proof Paint 


was composed of pigments that now have | 


the endorsement of men who are quali- 


fied by education and experience to de- | 


termine paint values. It is true that the 
text-book chemists, as a class, have not 
given their endorsement to modern paint 
combinations, but that is hardly to be ex- 
pected, inasmuch as they are influenced 





informed as are the practical chemists 
who have devoted lifetimes to research 
work and practical paint problems. 

It must be conceded that white lead 
has great opacity or covering qualities, 
and it is equally true that of all white 
paint pigments white lead is the most 
susceptible to destructive influences. 
Gases and atmospheric elements that do 
not harm other white pigments soon 
blacken or destroy white lead. Our old- 
fashioned friends will say * they didn’t 
use to,” and they didn’t, or at least not 
to the extent that they do today, because 
less painting was done and because the 
destructive influences were less prevya- 
lent. 
paint today, and there are tons of coal 


House owners can better afford to 


consumed now where formerly pounds 
were burned. 

But when we concede to white lead 
everything that is its due, we must recog- 
nize its deficiencies as a paint. It does 
not help the sale of a commodity to 


The 


truly good factory-made paints are grad- 


make unwarranted claims for it. 


ually supplanting the old-fashion, hand- 
made, paddled mixtures, because con- 
sumers are being educated in paint 
values and recognize the worth of the 
paints made by experts. 

And it takes experts to make good 
paints, although any one can paddle 
lead and oil together. ‘The experts are 
guided by a thorough knowledge of the 
chemical and physical properties of the 
various paint ingredients. ‘They know 
why this and that pigment should be 
used; they have determined by chemical 
research, careful experiments and prac- 
tical demonstrations the proper propor- 
tions to use of Lead, Zinc and Silica, 
Linseed oil and Turpentine drier. They 
produce paints of beauty and perma- 
nence— paints properly balanced in pig- 
ment and liquid—if they can’t do that 
they are not experts. 

The experts that make Patton’s Sun- 
Proof Paints are anxious to disseminate 
reliable paint information. Interesting 
literature and beautiful color-charts can 
be obtained free by addressing the 
PATTON PAINT COMPANY, 231 
Lake Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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These photographs show some Keen Kutter tools that have 
seen long service. They are the “old friend’’ kind of tools. 




































HATCHET 


32 YRS 
willing and industrious, doing your work well—making your 


| Keen Kutter tools do not have to be forced to work—they are 
labor light. 


Their perfect temper and uniformly good behavior make them 
your friends. With good treatment they will be life long friends — 
always ready for any kind of work. 


KEEN KUTTE. 


QUALITY TOOLS 


are guaranteed by the manufacturer, and this guarantee is a real 
one. Every dealer is instructed to replace any unsatisfactory 
tool or refund the money. 
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j DRAWKNIFE 
13 YRS 
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Each tool is thoroughly tested before it leaves the factory, 
and as flaws sometimes develop in sharpening, all edged tools are 
ground and sharpened ready for use and the defective ones 
thrown aside. 


The Keen Kutter trade mark covers a complete line of tools for 
shop, home, farm, or garden. Whatever tool you need, if you want 
the best of its kind, ask for Keen Kutter and see that you get it. 





If it costs a little more than some inferior kind you may be 
sure that all the price is for best material and careful workman- 
ship. The name is your guide—the guarantee is your protection, 
and neither costs you a penny. 


Keen Kutter tools include Saws, Chisels, Bits, 
Drills, Gimlets, Awls, Planes, Hammers, Hatchets, 
Axes, Drawing-knives, Screw-drivers, Files, Pliers, 
Glass-cutters, Ice-picks and a full line of Farm and 
Garden Tools—Forks, Hoes, Shovels, Scythes, 
Trowels, Manure-hooks, Lawn-mowers, Grass- 
shears, Rakes, etc. The Keen Kutter trade mark 
also covers a full line of Scissors and Shears, Pocket- 
knives and Cutlery. Keen Kutter tools have been 
sold for nearly 40 years under this mark and motto: 


‘‘The Recollection of Quality Remains 
Long After the Price is Forgotten.’’ 


Trade Mark Registered —E. C. Simmons. 
If your dealer does not keep them write us. 
Tool Book Free. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, 
St. Louis and New York, U. S. A. 





BUTCHER KNIFE 
20 YRS ¥ 
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LIMITING OPPORTUNITY 


W 2 young: min yy H E 
a young man 
stand to-day 


when he leaves home or 
college to build a career 
and competence in the 
modern world? Since his 
daddy started out this 
world has been extensively 
consolidated, capitalized 
and incorporated. Condi- 
tions may be just as good, 


or may not. They have 
certainly been turned 
topsyturvy. 


He means to be a manu- 
facturer, a retail merchant, 
or hopes to rise as a pro- 
fessional or salaried man. 
Have the opportunities all 
been grabbed up and incor- 
porated? Does his only chance lie in marrying the daughter 
of a captain of industry? 

Probably no youngster, in reading about the modern 
corporations, their sweep of operation, their unlimited 
capital, their comprehensive organization, their tendency 
to act almost as impartially and infallibly as forces of 
Nature, but has been oppressed with the feeling that the 
world had suddenly grown too big to tackle single-handed. 
It has grown very big and complex, and formidable as the 
trusts appear, there are those who maintain that they are merely the visible expression 
of forces still more blind that lie behind them. Old forces have been intensified, and 
strange, new ones have come into existence. All the industry and commerce that went 
before seem like pushcart traffic in comparison. 

When dad started out in life the biggest figure was A. T. Stewart, with an annual 
turn-over that was enormous, to be sure, yet not altogether outside the bounds of 
human reason. But to-day the great A. T. Stewart might not be considered a suitable 
office-boy for the Steel Corporation, with net earnings that in some years have been 
more than twice his gross turn-over. Scattered over the country, some of them obscure 
and unknown to Wall Street, are numerous corporations that do as much gross business 
as he did, the Merchant Prince of histime. As for the operations of the major industrial 
corporations, they can be compared in extent and volume only to the governments of 
fifty years ago. 

So, when the young man surveys this remarkable new world that is waiting for him 
to come on, catch-as-catch-can, it must often appear as though he stood little chance 
against a civilization like that —as though he had been born a generation too late. 


Are There Any Birds in Last Year’s Nests? 


(aous differences of opinion exist about this question of Opportunity, he finds. The 
men who have succeeded and now stand high in industrial, mercantile, financial and 
transportation affairs maintain that opportunities are better than when they began life. 
Each has carved his own way. None of them is the son of anybody—though here and 
there, of late years, a son-in-law is boosted into place and power. The Harahans and 
Rogerses, Rockefellers and Hills, point to growth of wealth, growth of mileage, growth 
of tonnage, acreage, invention and comforts. They urge the youngster to be optimistic 
and industrious. 

On the other hand, men who deal with the theoretical and ethical —the college presi- 
dents, economists, sociologists, editors—seem quite certain that Opportunity has been 
killed, and no longer goes about, as in Senator Ingalls’ day, knocking unbidden even once 
at every gate. The trusts have killed her. Where a young man formerly set up his own 
little independent business, or continued that of his father, he must now become a cog in 
atrust machine, a minion of some corporation on meagre salary. Opportunity is gone, 
and with it independence and individuality. The old roads to success, say the high-brow 
thinkers, have been closed or put under a toll system. 

Where is the truth in this matter? Where is bottom in 
all this heated generality? 

The proposition divides naturally into three groups: 
1—Opportunity for the salaried man; 2— Opportunity 
for the manufacturer; 3—Opportunity for the 
retail merchant. 

With nine out of ten beginners in life, the first 
step is a salaried place or wages. 
Give a young man sufficient capi- 
tal, top it off with a good college 
or technical education, and still 
the place to begin is on salary or 
wages —‘‘out on the job.” 












SALARIED 
By JAS. H. 








MAN 
COLLINS 


The trusts bear hardest 
on an independent man- 
ufacturer. They are not 
always kind to the re- 
tailer, even when they 
need him. A number of 
other forces, as will be 
explained later, are at work 
trimming his profit, but the 
trusts take their shaving off 
about the first of every year, 
and also put upon him the 
uncongenial task of explain- 
ing high prices to the con- 
sumer. Of the three, there 
seems to be a good deal of 
evidence that the salaried 
man has the best opportu- 
nities in this new era. 

Many ingenious devices, 
legal and illegal, have been 
wrought out in corporate organization. But nobody has 
yet invented a trust that runs without men. Hundreds of 
economies of production, of distribution, of equipment, of 
by-products, have been effected. But the big corporations 
do not often economize in men or salaries. In many cases 
the latter are advanced at a rate that is almost equal in ad- 
vances to the consumer. The first charge on the revenues 
of the original Carnegie organization was for the best-paid 
men that could be obtained in the world. Not only were 
salaries and wages liberal, but every effort was made to help employees work out a 
satisfactory scheme of personal finance. While the best savings-bank interest in Pittsburg 
was three and four per cent., the Carnegie Company paid its men six per cent. on their 
deposits. For the salaried men there were investments in stock on the easy-payment 
plan. The Carnegie policy made one of the most aggressive, hard-hitting industrial 
organizations in this country, and one, as Mr. Schwab has pointed out, very different in 
its spirit from the later consolidations of small steel plants. 


A Bull Market for Exceptional Ability 


OME of the captains of industry at the head of big corporations have pursued a penny- 
wise, trimming policy. But few have economized in men or salaries. Economies 
in every other direction depend on exceptionally capable men. Good men are scarce. The 
moment one approaches a corporation president on this subject of men, he finds that he has 
touched a very live issue. The 1agnate not only complains of the scarcity of able men, 
but is inclined to quarrel a little with Providence on the quality of men it is turning out. 
The president of one of the large Eastern public-service corporations had a son on a 
college football team two years ago. The lad made a good athletic record, and was 
naturally prominent in big games. During two seasons both he and his father received 
scores of inquiries from large employers, asking what that young man meant. to do when 
he left college, and offering him a place in their own organizations. Dozens of executives 
in large corporations have their own pet forcing houses for budding talent. They 
search high-schools, technical schools, colleges and business schools fer raw material. 
Each takes pride in his own individual system, and as a rule likes to talk about it as 
well as about his greenhouses or stables. 

On the other hand, one meets in every department of corporations plain Bill Hoover, 
whose salary isn’t particularly large, and hasn’t advanced, and whose job is about 
the same that it was when he got it, five years ago. Bill Hoover reads all these stories 
of sudden rises with profound skepticism, and wants to know when he is going to rise. 
One also meets Bill Hoover on the street without any trust job at all, and he complains 
bitterly that all his applications for one have been met with a curt ‘‘ Nothing doing.”’ 

There seems to be a wide discrepancy here between advertised promises and actual 
performance. One curious aspect of the beginning of a great industrial career is the 
smallness of its dimensions. Coming from a careful perusal of stories of how successful 
men have risen to power, and seeing the place at 
which one is asked to begin himself, the whole thing 











looks like a gold-brick swindle. In one corporation OS Afi \ 
a candidate for the highest honors may be put to wb i as 


work mixing dough, and his knowledge of Greek a 
doesn’t seem to enter into the equation. In another -¢ 
he will be sent up to the advertising department to Ps 
check signs and posters; in another made the helper 
for a downtown salesman; in 
another put into the accounting 
department at some petty clerical 
work. The tendency of a young 
man entering the employ of a big 
corporation isto expect big things. 
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How many years the president took in rising from a freight 
caboose to the highest office is lost sight of, and the can- 
didate pictures the transformation in a contrast of what 
he was then and what he is now. Set traveling over the 
same road for a thirty-year journey, the years do not 
appear to speed by very rapidly. 

Most of the large corporations have a department where 
beginners are put at work on small salary, and to which 
they turn for raw material in building up other depart- 
ments. Some of them have regular schools where a man 
or woman engaged for detail work study until they are 
ready to step right into the organization. The value of 
such a school becomes apparent when one learns how 
costly is the process of training workers inside a large 
force. A manufacturer of knit goods, for instance, had 
fifty efficient women tending machines. Demand for his 
product was so great that he resolved to double his force 
in a day. Fifty new employees were turned into the plant, 
and immediately its output shrank fifty per cent. Old 
workers were busy teaching the new. He had to go back 
to the plan of adding two and three each week. 

The purpose of one of these forcing departments for 
new employeesis twofold. The corporation wants to study 
the new man and find out what he is suited for. The new 
employee is expected to study the corporation. 


The Luchy Man Courts the Lightning 


ROMOTION may be slow, and often seems to go by 
eaprice. Yet analysis of stories of promotion com- 
monly shows that individuality is the real factor. The 
Jovian thunderbolt may strike a man out of the blue, and 
older men wonder why they were not hit instead. But 
it is usually found that the lucky man took pains to get in 
the path of the lightning. The president of one large 
industrial company started in years ago as a humble office 
assistant. He was sincerely interested in the business. 
When every one else went out to lunch, he was in the 
office. Telephone calls came from the president. He was 
the only man thereto answer. ‘‘Who is that?” the 
president would ask. ‘‘ Bill Hoover,” would be the reply. 
One Decoration Day the president called up the office, not 
with any expectation of finding any one there. But he 
gotareply. ‘‘ Whois it?” he asked. ‘Bill Hoover,’’ said 
the voice. ‘‘Mr. Hoover, what are you doing there on a 
holiday?” ‘Why, nothing much—I came down because 
I thought perhaps something urgent might come up.” If 
that man hadn’t eventually got to be chief executive of 
the company, then something serious would have been 
wrong with conditions. 

Another man who is a magnate to-day started in before 
the development of the telephone. The president had 
difficulty in getting hold of a messenger who could carry 
a note and come back the same day. He went downstairs 
and picked a boy from the shipping department. ‘Can 
you do as you're told?” he asked. ‘‘Yes, sir.’ ‘‘ Well, 
then, I want you to stand by my desk and say nothing 
until I send you on an errand. I want you to come back 
as soon as you can, and stand by this desk again, and say 
nothing. Do you catch that?” ‘Yes, sir.” 

Next morning this boy came to work. The president 
had left for New York to be gone two weeks. The boy 
took his place by the desk and stayed there all day. Next 
day he was there again. By the third day the vice- 
president undertook to put him at something useful. The 
boy was blind and deaf. He stayed by the desk, and said 
nothing. He stayed there two weeks, until the boss got 
back. ‘‘ Well, you’ve certainly got hold of the biggest 
numskull in the place,” said the vice-president, as he told 
the chief this story. ‘‘That’s just the sort of boy I’ve been 
looking for,” was the reply. He sent him away to be 
educated, and in a few years made him superintendent, 
then general manager, then an officer and stockholder. 
Then the boss died, and the erstwhile boy married his 
widow. To-day he is not only head of that corporation, 
but owns most of it. 

There are literally hundreds of such stories to be found 
in our industrial world. Are they stories of another era? 
Was that a Golden Age when opportunities were greater ? 
Many a corporation clerk to-day believes it was. But if 
you go to the president of the corporation he will insist 
that the opportunities to rise by just such display of 
loyalty and individuality are tenfold greater. 

Few persons who have not come into contact with the 
inner machinery of a large corporation realize how a 
trust organization is built on men. Capital is abundant. 
Bright men are not. The fighting strength of a trust is 
built on its executive, manufacturing and selling force. 
Its future depends on them. The corporation that could 
not perpetuate itself and continue despite death, deser- 
tions and sickness would be in a bad way. The big 
industrials not only bid for the best men and pay them 
salaries that would not be possible under the old system, 
but in many instances their plan of organization is double. 
When a man has been intrusted with an important depart- 
ment and is steadily pushing its business each year to a 
higher figure, he is too valuable to be left alone. He may 
become ill. He may desert. He will surely die sometime. 
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Therefore an inviolable rule in most corporations is that 
the head of a department shall have assistants and under- 
studies who are able to carry on his work in emergency. 
Fighting competition is often a mathematical matter of 
getting the board of directors to appropriate so much 
money for the war. But the safeguarding of a great in- 
dustrial organization calls for more than money. It calls 
for personality, a close watch upon men, a system of 
keeping records so that good work will be revealed wher- 
ever it is performed. A corporation president may be 
indifferent to competition, merely cautioning the legal 
department to prosecute cases of infringement of patents 
or trade-marks. But on the subject of organization and 
men he is very nearly an autocrat. 

Regarding salaries, there can be no question as to the 
increase of individual earning power that the trusts have 
made possible to efficient men. Congress has been trying 
for years to raise its own salary, without success. An 
increase in trust salaries is made in five minutes at the 
annual meeting. Growth of places and rewards in our 
industrial world have been so great the past ten years that 
to-day the United States Government cannot get men for 
clerical positions. Twenty and thirty years ago these 
Government jobs were sought diligently. They repre- 
sented a comfortable income, and pretty nearly the 
highest type of salaried position. Men in the industrial 
world then worked in their shirt-sleeves. Executive posi- 
tions were few, and the field of operation for high executive 
ability limited. 

A striking opinion came from a trust official the other 
day, who said that the Government was handicapped by 
its cheap labor policy. In a fight with a railroad system 
or industrial company the Government pits department 
officials earning $3500 to $5000 against corporation 
officials earning ten times as much. The latter plan too 
broadly, move too rapidly, and are too far in advance of 
the times to be handicapped by men of lower earning 
capacity. This official believes the problem is one where 
salary counts against salary, and that the corporation 
investing in good men has immense advantages. The 
average salary of fifty governors of States is $4768. This 


would not hire good second-rate salesmen in the industrial - 


world to-day. 

Thirty years ago the field for the young man with a pro- 
fessional or technological education was limited. Few 
large manufacturing concerns had legal or chemical de- 
partments. Architecture was dallying with the iron- 
front type of construction and the palace-car school 
of decoration. Dozens of branches of engineering, con- 
struction work and electrical science have since been 
isolated and become more important in themselves than 
was engineering as a whole a generation ago. Accounting 
and credits have become almost sciences, and develop men 
who now earn more than college presidents. The banker 
of thirty years ago handled problems that were simple 
compared to the financing operations that many large cor- 
porations carry on inside their own organizations. And so 
the thing has grown, specializing, specializing, specializ- 
ing, until the man with the specialty is not only well paid, 
but even feared. He is at once a strength and a danger. 
Following the relief a trust executive feels at discovering 
such a one is the fear that another corporation will get 
him away. Occasionally, it is true, one finds a corporation 
that is niggardly in salaries, indifferent in promotion and 
driving in its demands from employees. But these com- 
panies are regarded as rich recruiting grounds by those 
who have a keen eye fora man. They produce raw mate- 
rial that expands and develops wonderfully when brought 
out into the sunlight of appreciation and better pay. 


The Power Behind the Trust Throne 


N INDEPENDENT manufacturer or merchant under 
the old system was usually content if his annual profit 
showed a slight increase. Was there a decrease? He need 
not worry, having no one but himself to account to. A 
duller tone in business generally was his excuse. But be- 
hind the modern trust, above its executives, directors and 
department heads, is a driving force that knows no apol- 
ogies for a decrease in annual earnings. This force lies in 
the stockholders, and must be propitiated in the annual 
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report. American corporations are organized and map. 
aged on freer lines than the British stock companies, At 
the annual meeting of a British company the Manager 
often meets his shareholders to argue each item of expend. 
iture. Sir Thomas Lipton once shouldered an extra ad. 
vertising expense himself to propitiate his shareholdery 
appetite for dividends. Everything goes into the divideng 
over there. Our corporations set aside a fat surplus, put 
earnings back into equipment, and then declare dividends, 
A British railway company often has but a few thousand 
dollars left after the dividend is declared, and new stock 
must be issued to maintain equipment. Things have not 
come to this pass with the American corporation yet, and 
perhaps never will. But the steady pressure of stock. 
holders is nevertheless apparent. This year’s business 
may be big. But it is only a record that must be broken 
next year. So pressure is exerted on the manufacturing 
facilities, on buyers of raw material, on department heads 
and executives. But most of all, it is exerted on the sales 
department. 

If there is one department of the modern trust that js 
always alive and looking for new men, it is the sales de- 
partment. Executives, by control of raw material, can 
crush competition—sometimes. But the sales depart- 
ment is often able to sting like an adder, and through it 
many of the big industrials’ battles are fought out. Even 
where war does not rear its ugly head on the horizon the 
sales department goes along, month after month, peace- 
fully energetic, tirelessly pushing into new channels and 
nourishing new retail accounts and trade. 

The American Tobacco Company alone has 15,000 sales- 
men scattered over the country. The Steel Corporation’s 
strength in foreign sales forces is so great that not long ago 
the International Harvester Company, strong itself in for- 
eign lands and owning steel plants and iron mines at home, 
made an alliance with the Steel Trust whereby it purchases 
steel and gets the benefit of the latter’s foreign sales organ- 
ization. When consolidations were being effected a few 
years ago much was heard of the economies effected by 
discharging traveling salesmen. But this complaint is no 
longer raised. To-day the big industrials are searching 
everywhere for men who can sell goods. All over the 
United States they are establishing branches and distrib- 
uting depots, and these are put in charge of salesmen with 
sub-forces of salesmen under them. 

The young man who asks where he is to begin will find 
the answer here. 

If he can take a good technological course he may step 
into some large corporation’s technical or manufacturing 
department and rise. President Cassatt, with every edu- 
cational advantage, preferred to become an engineer, and 
his knowledge proved valuable to him until the day of his 
death. Technical education has been immeasurably im- 
proved and sub-divided since his youth. A youngster who 
builds on a basis of that sort has not only special knowl- 
edge, but priceless methods of exact thinking, to back him 
up in whatever line he may engage in practical affairs. 


The Know-How of the Sales-Department 


|S ed for the young fellow who cannot afford an educa- 
tion the next best thing is to learn how to sell goods. 
It makes little difference where. If he applies at the 
offices of the American Tobacco Company or a hundred 
other corporations he is likely to be shipped at once to 
some interior city and set to work selling goods. If he can 
get no better position at the start than soliciting want ad- 
vertisements for some local newspaper on commission, he 
will have the advantage of working under a man who can 
teach him salesmanship, and will be in daily contact with 
all classes of people, viewing the industrial situation whole 
from that valuable standpoint, ‘‘the outside.” 

Salesmanship to-day is different from what it was a gen- 
eration ago. Then the ideal drummer was often a man 
of loud voice and loud clothes, and worked his wonders by 
personal attractions as an “‘entertainer.”” That was in @ 
day of wider margins of profits. To-day, however, profits 
have been narrowed, and salesmanship is on a basis of strict 
business logic. Where the old-time drummer intrenched 
himself in a certain territory by acquaintance, the present- 
day salesman perfects himself in knowledge of goods and 
selling tactics so that he can be thrown into a new field. 
Men have not only learned how to sell, but also how to 
buy, and personal charms are as nothing against ability. 

True, some of the achievements of trust sales forces are 
a bit picturesque. Trust distribution is a merciless driving 
process. A retailer in any territory who is not handling at 
least a small line of trust goods cannot be tolerated. 

One of the big industrials had considerable difficulty 4 
few years ago with a minority of retail grocers who, moved 
by labor and other pressure, refused absolutely to handle 
anything made by the trust. With a situation like this 
no refusal is accepted. Sales managers must show ac- 
counts in those stores or be supplanted. Time and again 
the regular salesmen called on these grocers and tried to 
sell by legitimate means. The grocers were unmoved. 
Then a branch manager devised a scheme of almost dia- 
bolical ingenuity. His salesmen went out again, but this 
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time each man took along a helper. The latter was osten- 
sibly a crass, blundering youth. While the salesman 
talked and showed goods, making no sincere effort to sell, 
the helper was busy with sample cases. Suddenly he 
tripped, fell and knocked down a display of fresh fruit or 
smashed a showcase full of fine confectionery. The goods 
were ruined. The abashed salesman stopped all efforts to 
sell, packed his samples with profuse apologies, and got 
out as quickly as he could, paying for the damage then and 
there in cash. Later in the day, however, the second act 
of this little comedy was performed. At a time when 
trade was slack the crestfallen, blundering helper slunk 
into the store and in piteous accents told what the accident 
meant tohim. He would probably lose his job. He would 
certainly have to stand the damage out of his wages, unless 
the storekeeper bought a small bill of goods and put the 
salesman in good humor again. In dozens of cases this 
scheme worked, and many an honest grocer who had 
stiffened his backbone against the trust was thus brought 
jnto its camp. 

Such tactics, however, are exceptional. Most of the 
sales work is on a legitimate basis, a steady hammering of 
the best organization that can be got together, which 
drives a corporation’s business at, at least, the rate of 
growth of the population. 





One of the large industrials making a food product is a 
consolidation of plants that ten years ago were on the 
verge of bankruptcy through competition. Dozens of 
manufacturers had failed in this industry. Quality of 
goods, under pressure of fierce price competition, went 
steadily down. The first step after the company was 
organized was improvement of product, new ways of 
packing, etc. The next was wide advertising and the 
organization of a sales force. In ten years this corpora- 
tion’s increase in output has been thirty per cent. Its 
president cited, the other day, instance after instance 
where bright men had been taken on and developed as 
salesmen and branch managers. One began at $1800 five 
years ago—$50 a year more than Andrew Carnegie got 
as a division superintendent of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
when he borrowed $1250 and took a partnership in the 
Cyclops Iron Works. To-day that young man is getting 
several times the salary of a Cabinet officer. This com- 
pany has fully one hundred men getting as much to-day, 
who five years ago were earning $1000 to $2000 with 
independent concerns that could probably never have 
paid them more. Such salaries have never been known 
in this industry. Its president also said that, if Provi- 
dence would kindly furnish other men of this calibre, he 
would be able to strengthen several departments that are 
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to-day undeveloped for no other reason than lack of men. 
This is one of the lesser industrials, yet it has between 400 
and 500 positions paying $5000. 

When an Eastern manufacturing branch was being 
built the company’s manager noticed a carpenter who 
was quick at carrying out ideas. He got intimately ac- 
quainted with him, took him from a $2.50 a day job and 
set him at other work. To-day that carpenter draws 
$4000 a year and is superintendent of the plant he helped 
build, with 2000 men under him. Another man, manager 
of a small plant in Massachusetts, is now in charge of all 
this company’s New England business. 

Salesmanship has this advantage: The young fellow 
who takes it up is at the mercy of no caprice for promotion, 
nor need he fear that merit will escape notice. For sales 
are immediately transformed into statistics, and no matter 
how far he may be from the home offices in New York, 
there his weekly and yearly records of achievement come, 
to be placed on file and weighed when more department 
heads and branch managers are needed. No one has yet 
invented a trust to which business will gravitate naturally. 
Monopoly of raw materials and processes are ‘potent. 
But they are useless without downright selling. It is this 
that builds the heavily capitalized good-will, the valuable 
trade-marks, and pays the dividends. 


The Lady and the Octopus 





thing. Still, nowadays the colleges are doing 

wonderful things. Just at the moment he was 
merely superintending the digging of a hole in the ground. 
The hole was just inside the curb line, and it went right 
through a beautiful strip of grass. However, he had in his 
pocket a permit for such desecration and the spoiling of 
the grass-plot did not disturb him. After his two men had 
dug the hole deep enough to suit him, he went off up the 
block with them, where he showed them other things to do. 

He was gone away from the hole for nearly an hour, and 
then he came sauntering back to it, whistling in an ab- 
stracted fashion as he walked along the shady pavement. 
As he approached the hole the superintendent said: 

“Jerusalem!” 

A young lady, standing more than waist-deep in the hole, 
looked up at him. 

“Did you dig this hole, sir?”” she demanded. There 
was severity in her voice. 

“My men did,’”’ answered the superintendent. ‘What 
are you doing in it, may I ask?” 

“What was it dug for?” ignoring his counter inquiry. 

“For the telephone company.” 

_ “There! Didn’t I know it! I knew it the minute I saw 
it. In fact,” and the words came like an indictment, ‘‘I 
saw your men digging it!” 

‘I didn’t see you around then,” said the superintendent. 
“We didn’t dig you out from under ground, did we?” 

“T-was in the window, watching.” 

_ “Of course, that’s entirely possible,” he said, still look- 
ing down at her with ill-concealed astonishment. ‘‘But 
that doesn’t explain what you are doing in the hole.” 

“T am here to preserve my father’s rights,” said the 
young lady with dignity, ‘‘and to prevent you from 
carrying out your design. In plain words, you are not 
going to plant any pole in front of our house.” 

The superintendent coughed and smiled a little. ‘I see. 
You think it will disfigure the view from your porch. 
Well, perhaps it would, but ——’ 


| E WAS quite young to be superintendent of any- 


By E. 


“You needn’t tell me anything about how necessary it is, or about your 
having a permit, or anything else,”’ said the lady in the hole. ‘‘I won’t listen. 
You can just make up your mind now that you won’t plant a pole in this hole.” 

“But 

‘‘T will not argue the point,” she interrupted. ‘‘ You may regard it as settled.” 

‘Very well, if you insist on it. 

‘‘Superintendent!” she echoed. 

‘‘Don’t begin that, please,’ he said, somewhat bitterly. 
make a remark about my being a very young superintendent. 
superintendent, but the company expects me to do my duty, just the same. 

‘What is your name, Mr. Superintendent?” 

*‘ Jackson.” 

‘Well, listen to me, Mr. Jackson,” said the young lady, leaning back against the 
edge of the hole nearest the curb and resting her elbows on the grass. 
is Miss Whittlesey—Rose Edgecombe Whittlesey. My father 





” he began. 


is Mr. Whittlesey, the lawyer. He lives in that house.’ 

The superintendent glanced at the cottage back of the 
hedge and then returned his gaze to the implanted lady. 

“Lawyers know their rights,” she continued. ‘‘And 
being a lawyer’s daughter, I know some of the lawyers’ 
rights. And I know that your telephone company has no 
right to erect a pole in front of our house.” 

“I’m sorry,” said the superintendent, thinking of noth- 
ing better to say. 

‘“You ought to be sorry. Do yeu think it is polite for 
you to keep me down in this hole?’ 

“‘Great guns! I didn’t put you down there. But I'll 
be very glad to give you a lift out,” he added gallantly, 
stepping forward. 

The young lady raised her arms with a warning gesture. 

“Don’t you dare touch me, sir. I know my rights. I’m 
going to stay here. It is not altogether comfortable, but 
that is your fault. Your men didn’t dig the hole very 
level at the bottom and I’m standing mostly on one foot. 
It is very rude of you.” 

“T’ll have it made comfortable if you’ll just step out 
temporarily,’ he volunteered. 

‘*Yes, and when I got out you’d have a pole slapped in 
here quicker than Jack Robinson,” said Miss Whittlesey. 
“Oh, I know.” 

The superintendent looked slightly vexed that his offer 
should have been thus construed, and he made a peevish 
remark: 

‘“‘T don’t believe your father has any jurisdiction what- 
ever over this strip of grass.” 

‘‘Hasn‘t he, indeed? That shows all you know about 
property in this street. Father has his deed right in the 
house, and it shows that he owns right out to the curb.” 

“‘T’d like to see it,’’ said Jackson. 

She smiled at him sarcastically. 

“This isn’t a philopena and I’m not so easily caught, 
Mr. Jackson. As soon as I was in the house, looking for 
the deed, you would be planting a pole. And even papa 
admits that, once you get a pole up, it’s terribly hard to 
have it taken down. The way to do is to keep the pole 
from going up.” 


But, as superintendent —— 


“You are going to 
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“Please Run into the Kitchen and Take the 
Cake Out of the Oven” 


‘*‘My name 


Her face was a little flushed, but it wore an expression 
of triumph as she gazed up at him and settled back 
comfortably against the rim of the hole, folding her 
arms. 

‘Nevertheless, you can’t expect to stay there all day, 
Miss Whittlesey. And we have to use that hole.” 

“‘T ean stay here as long as it is necessary,” she said 
calmly. ‘‘It is quite shady under this tree, there’s a nice 
little breeze, and almost none of the neighbors are at 
home.” 

“Is your father at home?’’ inquired the superintendent. 

“Do you suppose for a minute I’d have to do this myself 
if he were? No, sir; I’m the only person at home to-day. 
I really believe you just took advantage of the fact.” 

‘‘Couldn’t you hire somebody ?”’ he suggested. 

“‘Yes, and while we were changing places in would go 
the pole.” 

‘Really, I think you are unduly suspicious.” 

‘‘Always be suspicious of a corporation,” said Miss 
Whittlesey, as if it were a quotation from something. 

‘“‘I’m not a corporation,” said the superintendent in a 
hurt tone. 

“‘You’re the agent of one, which is the same thing, in 
the same sense that I am my father’s agent. And,’ she 
added, shifting to the other foot and resting back on her 
elbows again, ‘‘I think it’s just as well that papa has an 
agent to-day, for I don’t think he could personally get into 
this hole. It’s not very wide.” 

‘‘And do you expect to starve out a corporation?”’ 

“Until papa gets home, and then ——” She did not 
finish the sentence, but gave him a significant look. 

‘Really, I hate to see you putting yourself to all this 
bother, Miss Whittlesey,’’ he began, in a regretful tone. 
‘Would it do if I brought you a chair and you sat along- 
side the hole?”’ 

‘‘Not so easily fooled, Mr. Jackson,” she said mock- 
ingly. 

“‘But you could jump in the minute you saw a pole 
heaving into sight.” 

“This is safer.” 











‘‘Well, sit on the edge of it and dangle your feet in, then. 
You could say that your feet were your agent in the matter 
and in that way preserve all your rights.” 

She only shook her head very positively. 

“‘Inasmuch as I have to stay here as long as you do, I 
guess you won’t mind if I bring one of your porch chairs 
down here,’’ he remarked in a tone of resignation. She 
gave a gasp of astonished indignation, but he was on his 
way up the walk. In a moment he returned with a wicker 
rocking-chair and placed it on the grass between the side- 
walk and the curb. Then he seated himself, distant a 
couple of yards from her, and took a cigar out of his pocket. 

“Pll smoke, if you don’t mind.” 

“Pray, give me no thought whatsoever,” said Miss 
Whittlesey, turning her head in the opposite direction. 
He smoked for some moments in silence, taking advantage 
of her averted eyes to study her at leisure. Rather nice 
looking, he thought, but a little aggressive. The sleeves 
- of a white shirtwaist were rolled to her elbows and he 
could see the strings of a gingham apron trailing behind 
her on the grass. 

“I’m afraid,” he ventured at last, ‘‘that I interrupted 
you at some work.” 

Miss Whittlesey jumped as if somebody had thrown a 
bomb into the hole. For a second he thought she was 
going to clamber out, and he was half-way out of his chair 
to give her a hand. 

‘‘Great Heavens! I forgot!” she cried. 

“‘What did you forget?” 

‘‘The cake!”’ There was a look of anguish on her face. 

“‘The cake?” he repeated stupidly. 

‘Yes, idiot, the cake! I was baking—there’s a cake in 
the oven —if it isn’t all burned to a crisp now.” 

“‘You’d better run and take it out,’’ remarked the 
superintendent, settling back in his chair again. ‘‘ What 
sort of a cake is it, anyhow?” 

Miss Whittlesey’s mind seemed to be in the kitchen, for 
she answered mechanically, with a far-away look in her 
eyes: 

‘‘Layer.”’ 

“What kind of layer?” 

‘‘Choe—why—why, how dare you ask me anything 
about it!” her mind suddenly coming out of the kitchen. 
‘It’s no concern of yours, sir.” 

‘‘All chocolate cakes are my concern,’”’ said the super- 
intendent with a comprehensive wave of his hand. “All 
of ’em. I like ’em. I eat ’em. I fairly live on ’em. I’d 
hate to hear of one being sacrificed on an altar of fire. 
Please rescue it.”’ 

‘‘And come out here to find a pole planted?” she said 
savagely. ‘Oh, if only I wasn’t papa’s agent!” 

He saw storm clouds of anger and despair in her eyes, 
and he was watching the miniature tempest interestedly, 
when suddenly it vanished, giving way to a burst of sun- 
shine that was worth any man’s while to look at. She 
smiled at him so sweetly that his cigar almost slipped from 
his fingers. 

‘‘Will you do something for me?” she said, and the 
words were honeyed. 

‘* As sure as you’re alive and in that hole,’’ he exclaimed. 

“‘Thank you. Please run into the kitchen and take the 
cake out of the oven.” 

He stared at her for an instant and then arose from his 
chair. 

“Do you constitute me your agent in this matter?” he 
asked gravely. 

She nodded brightly and smiled again, which sent him 
off up the walk to the house at a brisk pace. He was 
blowing gently on the fingers of one hand when he returned. 

‘‘You didn’t tell me the oven door was hot,” 
he said ruefully. 

‘Well, stupid, why didn’t you take a cloth? 
How did the cake look?” 

“Fine.” 

She made a gesture of impatience. 

“‘T mean, is it done?” 

The superintendent was nonplused and hesi- 
tated. 

‘‘Describe how it looked,’’ commanded Miss 
Whittlesey. 

‘Well, it’s in three disks,’ he began. ‘‘One 
of the disks is sort of brown around the circum- 3 
ference, while the other two are all about one 
color—I guess you'd call it mauve.” 

“‘The one that is brown is probably done,” 
she said judicially. ‘‘Now, go back and find out 
if the others are. And they’re not disks—they’re 
layers.” 

‘‘How’ll I know if they’re done?” 

‘Get a broom straw and poke it into them.” 
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“It Pokes All Right Now,” 
He Called Cheerfully 


‘‘What did you do with the other two layers?” she 
asked, when he reappeared. 

“They’re on the kitchen table.” 

“Did you see a cat in the kitchen?” 

‘Come to think of it, there was a fat, old cat asleep near 
the range.” 

“Tt’s not a fat cat; it’s my cat,” said Miss Whittlesey. 
‘Go in and put those layers where the cat can’t get at 
them.” 

This time he was gone a little longer. 

“‘T thought it was easier to move the cat,’’ he reported, 
‘‘but it scratched me.” He held out his hand as an 
exhibit. 

““What did you do with her?” 

“‘T chucked ad 

“Brute!” 

‘“‘T mean, I put her into the cellar.” 

“‘T’m glad she scratched you. Now, go in and take the 
last layer out of the oven.” 

“It pokes all right now,” he called cheerfully, as he 
reappeared around the corner of the house. 

‘‘Now, sit down in your chair and listen,’ said Miss 
Whittlesey. She shifted to the other foot and began: 
“I’m almost afraid to trust you to put on the chocolate, 
but you’ll have to do it, because it’s all mixed and it won’t 
do to stand until I canget out of this hole. So you’ll have 
to do the best you can. In the kitchen closet, on the 
second shelf at the left, you will find a bowl of chocolate. 
Spread it evenly on 
one of the layers, 
then put another 
layer on top of it, 
then spread that 
with chocolate, then 
put on the top layer 
and spread that. 
Can you understand 
all that?” 

He nodded com- 
prehendingly. 
“Then hurry up 
ei. and do it.” 
















He disappeared again, but returned presently « W, 
to report. 
“I poked them according to your instruc- ORAWN By Jv. ME FA 


“One of them pokes very easy, 
The other one has a 


tions,”’ he said. 
especially in the middle. 
kind of sticky poke.” 
“You may put: that one back in the oven,” 
ske said, and he went off to obey. 
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He went into the house as obediently as a trained q 
Many minutes passed and the lady in the hole became 
restless. She was considering the risky experiment of 
vacating it, just for a peep through the kitchen window 
when he returned. There was a look of calm triumph on 
his face; his hands were brown and sticky. 

‘*How did it go?” she asked anxiously. 

“Oh, fine. I’m afraid I slopped the chocolate a little 
but there was enough to go around, anyhow.” 7 

“‘How did you put it on?” 

“‘With my fingers.” 

“You are perfectly disgusting,” cried Miss Whittlesey, 
‘How in the world can anybody eat it now?” 

“Why, it’s ali right,” said Mr. Jackson. “You can 
smear it on beautifully with your fingers. I won’t mind 
eating it, anyhow.” 

‘Do you suppose for one minute,” she said, very slowly 
and with some hauteur—as much, at least, as a lady im- 
planted in a hole can be expected to show—‘“‘that you are 
going to get any of that cake?” 

‘‘Well, I did have a sneaking hope,” said the super- 
intendent. ‘I didn’t think you were going to be stingy 
about it.” 

“Stingy! Why, the idea! Here, you and your cor. 
poration are doing just the meanest thing in the world, 
keeping me down here in this hole, and then you talk about 
me being stingy. I suppose you think I ought to make 
cakes for the president and the board of directors and all 
the stockholders, too.’’ 

‘“‘No, only for the superintendent,” said that person, 
seating himself in the rocker and looking at her with ap- 
proval. ‘‘And as for keeping you in that hole, I suggested 
before, I believe, that you are not compelled to stay there.” 

“T know my rights,” said Miss Whittlesey stubbornly, 
“*You don’t dare to put me out of here.” 

‘‘My dear lady, I don’t want to put you out of there. 
In fact, I rather like to see you there. Before, it was just 
an ugly hole in a beautiful lawn; now it is a positive orna- 
ment to the street. But you can’t stay there all your life, 
you know, even to adorn a landscape.” 

‘‘When my father comes home I won’t have to,” she 
replied menacingly. He was pondering the matter of the 
parental return when the young lady in the hole suddenly 
shrieked. 

“Quick! Run! Quick!” 

‘“What’s wrong?” he cried, startled. 

“I forgot to take in the ice. It’s on the back step. Oh, 
run!” 

He went off with a whoop and returned with a look of 
inquiry on his face. 

‘*How much ice did you order?” he asked. In his hand 
he carried a small chunk, from which he occasionally 
nibbled with evident satisfaction. 

‘‘How muck was there left?” asked Miss Whittlesey, 
tragically. 

“Just this,” he said, proffering the chunk. 
bite?” 

For a minute he thought she was going to cry, and, asa 
matter of fact, she came very near it, for she stamped her 
foot in sheer despair, and the bottom of the hole was s9 
limited in area that she stamped it right on top of the 
other one. 

‘“Now, you see how you’ve set everything wrong,” she 
cried. ‘“‘ You have spoiled the whole day. Everything is at 
sixes and sevens.” 

‘“‘Do I understand that you hold me responsible in the 
matter of the ice?’’ he demanded. 

‘Well, if it hadn’t been for my having to get into this 
hole I wouldn’t have forgotten. So it amounts to the same 
thing.” 

“‘T think,” remarked the superintendent, ‘‘it’s about 
time you climbed out of that hole and quit all this non- 
sense. I’ll promise Y 

“Promise!” she cried. ‘‘Do you think I would take 
the promise of the agent of a corporation?” 

““You trusted me to make the cake,” he answered bit- 
terly. ‘‘And wasn’t I faithful in small things?” 

‘Cakes are different from telephone poles, Mr. Jackson. 
That was a different sort of trust. Your corporation 
doesn’t stand to lose anything, even if the cake is a success. 
But when it comes to ——” 

‘Will you let me explain something?” he broke in. 

“No; no! I don’t want any explanations from you. 
In fact, I wish you wouldn’t speak to me 
again,” cried Miss Whittlesey. 

‘Very well,” said the superintendent icily, 
dropping into the rocking-chair and getting 
ready for anothersmoke. There was an osten- 
tatious silence for ten minutes. The lady in 
the hole sighed now and then, shifted from 
one foot to the other, and pulled aimlessly at 
spears of grass that were within her reach. 
Not once did she look at him, but the super- 
intendent was watching her furtively most 
of the time. Occasionally his glance was 
. shifted up and down the block. He marveled 
Why at its quietude. Not a wagon or a pedes- 

Le trian had passed since Miss Whittlesey had 
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taken possession of the excavation; not a neighbor could 
be seen on a porch. He vaguely wondered how long 
it was going to last. Sitting in a rocker in the presence of 
a young lady who was too angry even for words was not 
the acme of joy. Rather, he would choose to run more 
errands for her. 

“Would you mind telling me what time it is?” she 
asked, rather suddenly, yet very formally.’ 

“Ten minutes after twelve,” he answered. Five min- 
utes of silence ensued. 

“I’m hungry.” This time her voice startled him. It 
was all sweetness again, and she was smiling adorably, 
just as she had smiled when she had sent him on the 
errand of the cake. 

“So am I,” he answered expectantly. 

“How am I going to get anything to eat?” Now there 
was a plaintive note. 

“Really, I don’t know.” - 

“Ah, but I do,” she said, so confidently that he knew at 
once a way had been found. ‘‘ You are going to get lunch. 
Now listen carefully. There is some cold chicken in the 
ice-box. Cut it in very thin slices. Go into the pantry 
and get the platter with the pink border and put the 
chicken on that. Cut some bread—thin—and 
don’t forget to bring some butter. There’s a 
pitcher of iced tea in the ice-box, if the ice hasn’t 
all melted. Bring that, with a couple of lemons 
and some sugar. There’s some lettuce that you 
can wash and fix on a plate, and you'll find some 
mayonnaise in the ice-box. On the serving- 
table in the dining-room there is a large tray. 
Spread a napkin on it and use that. I think 
that’s all.” 

He arose without a word and went into the 
house. It seemed a very long time before he 
appeared around the corner of the cottage, walk- 
ing very gingerly under the burden of a tray. 
He came just in time to see a little dog with an 
exultant bark making valiant charges from all 
sides upon the lady in the hole, who was turn- 
ing as rapidly as possible in order to keep a 
bold front to the enemy, and repelling the most 
threatening sallies with a small switch. 

“Quick!” she cried. 

Jackson hurried forward, the tray rocking 
perilously. 

“Careful!” shrieked Miss Whittlesey. ‘‘ You'll 
spill it. Scat! you little beast. I just know 
you'll drop that tray. Go away, dog!” 

The superintendent placed the tray on the 
sidewalk and looked about him forastone. He 
wheeled at a sharp cry from the lady, just in 
time to see the dog’s nose in the platter. 
Dexterously he used his boot and the dog fled 
with staccato yelps. 

“Sassy little mutt,’’ he remarked, watching 
it run. 

“T didn’t mean for you to be brutal,”’ said 
Miss Whittlesey. ‘‘Now, shove the tray over 
here and let me see what you have done.” 

She surveyed its contents critically while he 
blocked the tray up level with some pebbles. 
Then she looked at him quizzically, even suspi- 
ciously. 

“Where did you learn to arrange a salad?”’ 
she asked. 

The superintendent laughed and looked to see 
if the dog was still running. 

““And—Mercy! That isn’t our salad dish. 
Where did you get it?” 

“From the house in the rear of yours.” 

““You—you stole it?” 

“No, not quite. You see, it was this way. 
The girl who works at the house in back was 
hanging out the wash and I gave her half a dollar to fix 
things up right, because I knew I’d mess it. We couldn’t 
find your salad dish, so she went back and got theirs.” 

“Funny I didn’t see her pass either in or out.” 

“She didn’t come the front way,” said the superin- 
tendent cheerfully. ‘‘I helped her climb the fence.” 

“T don’t quite understand it yet,” said Miss Whittlesey 
doubtfully. ‘‘Who in the world did she think you were?” 

“T told her I was your brother, just back from South 
America, and that father was sick upstairs and I had to 
wait on him. I think she knew I was lying, because she 
dropped the half-dollar I gave her, to see if it would ring.” 

Miss Whittlesey sighed. 

“You have a certain sinister cleverness,” she said, “‘ but 
I do not aliogether approve of it. What are all these 
knives and forks and extra dishes for?” 

“T was expecting an invitation to lunch,” observed Mr. 
Jackson. 

“Tt seems as if you had invited yourself. Still, I sup- 
pose you do have to eat.” 

Straightway she began to serve, but found it a some- 
what awkward task. He suggested that they change 
places, promising to keep the hole for her, but she shook 
her head firmly. 
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‘‘Don’t try to wheedle me out of it,’’ she said. ‘‘I know 
my rights.” 

Luncheon under a shady maple can be made a very 
pleasant occasion, even if the hostess is buried waist-deep 
in the lawn and the guest surveys her from the elevation of 
a rocking-chair, and before he had carried the tray back to 
the house she had discovered what college he was fresh 
from, and he had learned, in some mysterious way, that she 
could make the most beautiful fudge and had read Thack- 
eray twice. When he returned from the journey with the 
tray she was clamoring for a book. 

“The one I was reading is on the window-sill in the 
library, which is the front room on the second floor. And 
you might bring my fancy-work, too.” 

Not only did he bring the book and the fancy-work, but 
he burdened himself with sofa-pillows and a parasol. 

“‘T think you could be rather nice,” said Miss Whittlesey, 
as she wedged herself comfortably with the pillows, “if you 
didn’t stick up posts for the telephone company.” 

It was the quite apparent condescension to friendliness 
in this remark that undoubtedly led to the superintendent’s 
reading to her from the book, beginning at the place where 
she had left off, while the lady in the hole embroidered 


gracefully and listened with now and then a nod of ap- 
proval. Even the superintendent became so interested in 
the story that he took no note of growing darkness until a 
drop of rain fell on his hand. 

“‘Great guns!” he exclaimed, dropping the book and 
looking overhead. ‘‘Now you'll have to quit that hole. 
It’s raining —and it’s going to rain like blazes.” 

Miss Whittlesey looked up from her embroidery and 
heaved a little sigh of martyrdom. 

‘““You know as well as I do, Mr. Jackson,’ 
“that I cannot leave this hole.’ 

‘‘Oh, shucks, now; be sensible. You can’t stay here.”’ 

She shook her head. ‘‘No,” she said. ‘‘I don’t propose 
to lose ignominiously at this stage of the game. Papa 
would never forgive me.” 

The drops were coming faster now and were beginning 
to penetrate the leafy shade. But she closed her lips 
tightly and shook her head resolutely. 

“The water can’t rise over my head, anyhow,” she 
remarked simply, raising the sunshade and looking 
very desperate and absurd under its frail canopy. The 
superintendent uttered an exclamation and dashed up 
the walk into the house. He came back with a roomy 
umbrella. 


she said, 
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“Jerusalem!” 





‘*Hold this over you until I get something else,” he said ; 
and dashed off again. 

‘Slap this over your head,” he commanded, as he 
reached the sidewalk, and before Miss Whittlesey could 
gasp a protest he unrolled a rubber driving curtain, with 
a slit through the centre for the. reins, and dropped it over 
her. Then he draped it about her like a tent. 

“Very fine, I assure you,” said Miss Whittlesey, ‘‘but 
how am I going to hold the umbrella with my hands under 
this thing?” 

“I'll fix that,”’ he said, searching in his pockets for a 
piece of twine. He found it, reached overhead and caught 
a twig that hung within his grasp, and, while the lady in 
the hole was quite overcome by his resourcefulness, he 
suspended the umbrella so that it dangled directly above 
her, swinging to and fro in the wind like the gay red and 
white ones that hang outside of trunk stores. This done, 
he fell on his knees and pulled the rubber blanket taut in 
all directions, weighting it at the edges with stones. 

The puddles had grown into lakes, the lakes into a chain 
of waterways, and the gutter into a muddy torrent. Inun- 
dation was still threatening, so he built a dike around 
her, fashioning it with his hands. 

“I’m afraid you're getting wet,” she said. 

“That’s all right,’’ he answered, grinning. 

“I think you can go up on the porch now,” 
she said, twisting her head both ways to 
assure herself that the defenses were complete. 

“T’d better stay; there might be a break 
in the levee, you know.” 

So, when she discovered that he was really 
enjoying himself, she made no further attempt 
to have him desist, but watched him as he 
built the dike, higher here and thicker there, 
as the flow of water seemed to dictate. He 
was hard at work on a particularly ornate 
embankment when Miss Whittlesey remarked : 

ae ‘‘Here are your men, waiting to put in the 
I knew it was my business to stay in 


staring down at him with amazed eyes. 

“* Anything we can do?” asked one of them. 

“Not a thing,’ said the superintendent 
shortly. ‘‘You may as well go back to the 
shop. It’s going to rain all the afternoon.”’ 

“Allright,” said the man. ‘We connected 
the conduit up above, and I thought you 
might - 

The superintendent transfixed him with a 
glare and the man stopped. Then he nudged 
his companion and they went off up the block. 

“Mr. Jackson!” It was Miss Whittlesey’s 
voice. 

“Well?” he said, looking up innocently. 

‘‘What did that man mean when he said 
something about a conduit?” 

‘““‘Why —er—nothing in particular.” 

“Mr. Jackson!” repeated the young lady, 
and Jackson sat back meekly to receive the 
blow. ‘‘Do I understand that this hole was 
dug for a conduit?” 

‘‘Why, you see ” began Jackson. 

He did not finish that sentence. Miss 
Whittlesey ducked her head through the slit 
in the tent and swept the covering from her 
with a single wave of her arm, demolishing a 
whole section of carefully-built dike. Then 
she scrambled out of the hole with the agility 
of a mountain goat and marched up the path 
to the house, erect, dignified and red with 
wrath. He followed her very humbly. When 
she had gained the porch she faced him. 

‘“You—you—brute!”’ she began. 

“Why, I id 

‘‘Don’t you dare speak to me. You never intended to 
put a pole there at all.” 

“‘No; but ia 

“‘And you deliberately let me stay there half a whole 
day, making myself ridiculous, to amuse you.”’ 

“‘Oh, now, Miss Whittlesey,”’ said the superintendent. 
“I tried to explain at first, but ——”’ 

‘Don’t you dare try to explain! You were laughing at 
me all the time. And—and ——”’ 

Here Miss Whittlesey’s voice broke and she sat down on 
the porch steps and began to cry. 

“I’m mighty sorry,”’ said the superintendent. 

““You’re not!” she cried fiercely, stamping her foot. 
‘You're delighted. You just dug that hole to fool me.” 

‘Now, I do protest, Miss Whittlesey. Why, the fact is, 
there’s a telephone conduit in this street, and your father 
subscribed for a ’phone, and we had started to make the 
connection, and—well, you know all the rest.”’ 

She sobbed for another age, as he reckoned the time. 
Then the storm seemed to subside. She was laughing! 

‘‘Hum,” said the superintendent. ‘Don’t you think it 
would be a good idea if I fetched out that chocolate cake?”’ 

Miss Whittlesey nodded. 
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read,’’ said He. 
‘Well, what’s the matter 


] me I had something to 


with the magazines?’ promptly replied the Other One. 

‘“‘T have read them all,” He immediately objected. 

“Why, I thought you didn’t want to read anything. I 
thought you said this was to be a vacation in the woods, 
with no reading or thought or anything else,’’ said the 
Other One. 

‘Well, of course,’ said He; ‘‘ but a fellow has got to have 
something to read, after all.” 

‘‘Well,” said the Other One, ‘‘let me read you some- 
thing out of the Bible.” 

“The Bible,” said He. “Oh, no! I want some ‘good 
reading,’ that’s what I want.” 

They were in camp in the deep woods, many days’ canoe 
trip from a human being. They were two tired-out men — 
wholly tired out when they started, with non-productive 
brains, and with sore, ragged nerves, from their year’s hard 
work. They were none the less ‘“‘worn out’’ that it had 
been a year of successful work —even of triumphant work. 

So they said when they started: ‘‘Let’s get a rest. 
Let’s don’t even take any reading material. Let’s obey 
Emerson. Emerson’s advice to the rest-seeker in his 
Wood Notes, where he says to leave everything behind: 
‘Enough to thee the primal mind.’”’ 


And so they did. They arranged for their guides care- 
fully (and you who go to the woods look carefully to that). 
They were scrupulous to the last degree about their cook 
(and you who go to the woods be very careful about that). 
They were particular about their tents, almost technical 
about food and sleeping and creature comforts. But read- 
ing matter—none of it for them. At the last minute, 
obeying the impulse of the civilized, they bought all the 
magazines in sight; and one of them who always carried 
a Bible had it with him on this occasion. 

So, up the streams and over the lakes they went, and at 
last, far out from the path of even canoe voyagers, on the 
shores of a lake whose name is Beauty, and in the depths 
of a forest whose name is Noble, by a mossy spring whose 
name is Delight, they swung their axes and built their 
camp. Already Nature had begun her work. They slept 
like pieces of iron, with this difference—there was the de- 
licious consciousness of going to sleep and ecstasy on 
awakening. They ate with the appetite of the primal man 
but with the restraint of the civilized one when out in the 
wilderness. They were careful to get up from their meal 
always a little hungry. They joyed in the woods. The 
flight of birds was a thing to be looked at and to get 
pleasure from. The forests had strange, attractive sounds. 
The occasional sentences of the guides were full of wisdom. 


The Holiday of the Brain 


lyon instantly Nature began her work on the brain 
cells. They had planned not to think at all. They 
were astonished to find that they thought more than ever 
and more sanely, more calmly, and yet with a good deal 
more vigor. Every suggestion of tree, and flower, and 
cloud, and shadow and shine was fecund with thought. 
The rain induced more than sleep; it induced a curious 
yet a delightful mental life. There was none of your 


neurotic thoughts which come of overworked nerves and 
all that sort of thing. 

Of course, you can’t keep that kind of men down to 
not thinking at al!. Their bodies, which so long have been 
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The Bible as “Good Reading” 
= 


By Senator Albert J. Beveridge 


unused and maltreated, demand exercise—long rambles 
among the trees and over mountains; canoe trips where 
every stroke generates more energy than it expends; tar- 
get practice with pistol until the snuffing of a candle at 
nighttime, twenty yards, three times out of five, was no 
extraordinary feat. Well, then, it was plain to see how 
the minds of these men demanded exercise just as the 
body did; for the minds had been more maltreated and 
neglected than the bodies. 

“So I want something to read,” said He. 

‘Well, what’s the matter with the Bible?” said the 
Other One. 

“Oh,” said He, ‘‘I don’t want anything dull. I don’t 
want to be preached to. I feel in a religious mood, all 
right, but not in the mood for a sermon.” 

‘“Why, man,” said the Other One, ‘‘the Bible has more 
‘good reading’ in it than anything I know of. What will 
you have?—poetry, adventure, politics, maxims, oratory! 
For they are all here.” And he produced the Bible. 

Thus occurred the first Bible reading in the woods, 
After it was over—‘‘ Why, I never knew that was in the 
Bible,” said He. ‘‘Let’s have some more of that to- 
morrow.” 

And to-morrow they did have more of it. By chance, 
one of the guides was near and he sat. down and listened. 
The next day all the guides were there. The day after, 
the reading was delayed and ‘‘Indian Charley”’ modestly 
suggested : ‘‘Isn’t it about time to have some more of that 
there Bible?”” And more of it they had. 

And this continued day in and day out through the 
long but all too brief vacation in the woods—the real 
woods, the deep woods, the limitless woods—none of your 
parks with trees in them. 


A Book Full of Real Men and Women 


HE comments of the guides were curious, keen, full of 
human interest. It was no trouble for them to under- 
stand Isaiah. They had the same spirit that inspired 
David when he went up against Goliath. They knew, 
with their deep, elemental natures, the kind of woman 
Ruth was and Rebekah was. Moses slaying the Egyptian 
and leading the children of Israel out of Egypt, laying 
down the law in good, strict, man-fashion, was entirely 
intelligible to them. One wonders what.the ‘higher 
critics” and ‘‘scholarly interpreters” of the Holy Scrip- 
tures would have thought had they seen these plain men, 
learned in the wisdom of the woods, understanding quite 
clearly the twelfth chapter of Romans; or the voluptuous 
Song of Solomon, or the war song of Moses, or, most of all, 
the Sermon on the Mount. 

“Why, I never knew those things were in the Bible. 
How did you ever get on to them ?’’ said He one day, when 
a perfectly charming story had been read. 

“Why, this way,” said the Other One. ‘‘Many years ago 
in a logging camp there happened to be nothing to read, 
and I just had toread. I had read everything—that is to 
say, I had read everything but the Bible. And I did not 
want to read that. I had heard it read over and over 
again in the church and in my own home, and always with 
that monotonous non-intelligence, that utter lack of 
human understanding that makes all of the men and 
women of the Bible, as ordinarily interpreted to us, putty- 
like characters without any human attributes. 
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‘*But there was nothing else to 
read. SoI was forced to read the 
Bible, and I instantly became 
fascinated with it. I discovered what every year since then 
has confirmed—that there is more ‘good reading’ in the 
Bible than in all the volumes of fiction, poetry and philos- 
ophy put together. So when I get tired of everything else 
and want something really ‘good to read,’ something that 
is charged full of energy and human emotion, of cunning 
thought and everything that arrests the attention and 
thrills or soothes or uplifts you, according to your mood, 
I find it in the Bible.” 


With Plot and Counterplot 


T IS natural enough, is it not? Surely this book has 
not held its sway over the human mind fortwo thousand 
years without having engaging qualities—something that 
appeals to our ‘“‘human interest.”” Surely the Old Testa- 
ment, which is the story of the most masterful and persist- 
ent people who ever lived, a people who have seen nations 
rise and fall, dynasties grow and perish like mushrooms—I 
mean the Jews—surely such a history cannot help being 
charged with thought, and emotion, and love, and hate, 
and plot, and plan, with frailty and ideals, with cowardice 
and courage, with anarchy and law, with waywardness 
and obedience, with the flowing of milk and honey on the 
one hand, and battle ‘‘till the sun stood still” on the other 
hand. No, surely, such a chronicle could not help over- 
flowing with everything human. 

And surely, too, the New Testament, which isthe account 
of the Man who dominates all Christendom to-day, the 
Man who is the most powerful influence in civilization 
two thousand years after He has passed from earth; surely 
such an account could not be without a fascination, com- 
pared with which our most thrilling novels and most 
passionate poems are vapid and tame. And, of course, 
the New Testament, with its vivid account of the life-work 
and deeds, with the crucifixion, resurrection and ascension 
of our Lord, is not without these elements. And, when you 
add to these merely human elements of the Old and New 
Testaments the divine quality glorifying it all, you have 
by far the best literature in the world; and not the best 
literature only, but by far the most interesting literature. 

You have not only the development of the only divine 
religion known to man, but you have easily the best reading 
to be found in all the libraries. It is of the Bible from 
this last point of view to which this paper is addressed. I 
am talking now to those who are asking each night about 
their firesides for ‘‘something good to read’; and I am 
telling them to read the standard novels and more than the 
standard novels—the standard histories and biographies; 
and more than the standard histories and biographies —the 
standard poets; and more than both of these the current 
magazines and all of them, for they are the living expression 
of the world’s thought to-day; but I am telling them that, 
more than all of these put together, they will find ‘‘good 
reading,” considered from the viewpoint of ‘‘good read- 
ing” and nothing else, between the covers of that volume 
which every home would be ashamed to be without, but 
which, curiously enough, is the last thing to be read. 

Or is it curiously enough? Is not the neglect of .the 
Bible as mere literature due to the intellectual indigestion 
acquired early in youth as to this particular book by the 
unintelligent way in which it is read at the fireside and 
from the pulpit? I say unintelligent merely, because, to 
our young men and young women, when they are boys and 
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irls, nothing but texts and precepts and maxims are read, 
and these are declaimed with an offensive solemnity that 
defeats its very purpose. 

But take the Bible up as an account of mighty men and 
extraordinary women and the most wonderful of peoples; 
take it up as a purely ‘“‘human document” (you will get 
the religion in it as you go through) and note how fascinat- 
ing it is. I wish the time permitted an article upon the 
Bible as good reading under each of the following titles: 

The Bible and Adventure, The Bible and Art, The 
Bible and Politics, The Bible and Statesmanship, The 
Bible and Poetry, The Bible and Oratory, etc. 

Having got all these you would not fail to get what all 
of them combined tell—The Bible and Religion. 

But let us take up some illustrations of each of these. 

First of all, the Bible is by far the most admirable 
compendium of the best short stories to be found in the 
literature of the world. Forgetting this, the consensus of 
modern literary criticism is that the French are the best 
tellers of short stories. And yet the French short stories — 
perfect as they are when compared with other fiction —are 
crude and prolix compared with the short stories of the 
Bible, which, after all, are not stories, but the plain telling 
of actual human occurrences. They are of every kind, too. 
Suppose, for example, you want to read a story of ad- 
venture—one that will make your blood jump and yet 
uplift you. 


A Great Short Story 


ERY well; turn to the seventeenth chapter of first 

Samuel, and read how the golden-haired, ruddy- 
cheeked, blue-eyed young Hebrew called David came 
from the shepherding of his father’s flocks, bringing food 
for his brothers, who were soldiers in the Israelitish army 
encamped on the side of a mountain. On the opposite 
side of the valley was the army of the Philistines. 

Those were tremendous days for fighting. Men slew 
men with primitive ferocity. It was the time of that rude 
chivalry where a single combatant from one camp would 
demand the other camp to produce an antagonist, and 
settle the whole affray in a single fight. We read of the 
same custom in early Roman history. It reappeared in 
medieval times. Indeed, in one form or another, it has 
always been here and always will be here. 

The Philistines had a fighter who had never found his 
match, and the terror of his fame was upon all the land. 
He was a tremendously big man physically, and unlike 
most physical giants his nerve was as fine and as tense as 
his body was great (for, to digress, most physically big men 
are inferior nervously). And this Philistine man of might 
was as brave as he was tall. Also he was as hard as nails. 

There wasn’t anybody in all Israel who dared ‘‘go up 
against him.’’ And that was saying a good deal; for the 
ancient Hebrews were perhaps the best fighting men the 
world has yet produced. They were as daring as courage 
itself. They were schooled in combat. They always 
believed that they were fighting under the command of 
the Most High, and the strict obedience required of them 
to the amazing and minute laws of health laid down by 
Moses made them altogether in muscle, nerve and brain 
unsurpassed as warriors by any men of any time, unless we 
may except the Japanese Samurai. 

And yet, when the Philistine champion came out before 
the army of Israel, and cried, ‘‘I defy the armies of Israel 
this day; give me a man, that we may fight together,” 
Saul and all Israel ‘‘were dismayed, and greatly afraid.” 
And day after day, while the opposing armies rested, this 
defiance was renewed. 

Pretty soon, of course, this had its effect. The Hebrews 
began to lose heart. They began to ‘‘lose their nerve,” 
as the saying is. Worse than this, they were humiliated. 
They began to be ashamed. And when you have at once 
humiliated a man, and also scared him to death, he is about 
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the most pitiable of spectacles. Take it altogether, it was 
a heartrending situation when the blond (David had yel- 
low hair and blue eyes and a ‘‘peaches and cream” com- 
plexion, you know) young musician arrived in the camp 
with some bread for his brothers. For you must remember 
that David played on the harp and sang well; so far as 
that is concerned, he did nearly everything well. I have 
often thought that Emerson must have had him in mind 
in his wonderful lines on Character when he says: 


His tongue was framed to music, 
His hand was armed with skill, 
His face was the mould of beauty, 
And his heart was the throne of will. 


When David arrived he saw the fearfulness of Goliath; 
his blood turned to fire, and he shouted out, ‘‘ Who is this 
uncircumcised Philistine that he should defy the armies 
of the living God?’’ And the soldiers told him all about 
it; and then the blue-eyed shepherd boy went to Saul and 
told him that he would be the Hebrew champion. 

Of course, Saul said, ‘‘Thou art not able to go against 
this Philistine to fight with him: for thou art but a youth, 
and he a man of war from his youth.” 

Then David made the argument that heroes have 
made in different words from the foundation of the world. 
There was a courage in his heart all his own, and faith in 
his soul from on high. He was another of the type of Joan 
of Arc or of Nelson or of our own Lawrence. 

They put armor upon him, but he could not move in it. 
He wasn’t used to it, so he put it off of him; he took in- 
stead his staff in his hand and chose five smooth stones out 
of the brook, and put them in his shepherd’s bag, and his 
sling was in his hand and he drew near to the Philistine. 
When Goliath saw David, he was furious with insult, and 
roared out the denunciation which you might expect, 
telling David what he would do to him and what, by all 
the rules of the game, it was apparently. certain he would 
do to him. David’s answer was as noble as his courage: 


Then said David to the Philistine, Thou comest to me 
with a sword, and with a spear, and with a shield: but J 
come to thee in the name of the Lord of hosts, the God of the 
armies of Israel, whom thou hast defied. 

This day will the Lord deliver thee into mine hand; and 
I will smite thee, and take thine head from thee; and I 
will give the carcases of the host of the Philistines this day 
unto the fowls of the air, and to the wild beasts of the earth: 
that all the earth may know that there is a God in Israel. 

And all this assembly shall know that the Lord saveth 
not with sword and spear: for the battle is the Lord’s, and 
he will give you into our hands. 


There spoke the voice of the soul of the Hebrew people. 
There was a defiance that answered Goliath’s own and 
overwhelmed it. Also, it dazed the mighty Philistine 
warrior. What! a mere boy say this to him. It was 
astounding—more! it was absurd! And still more! it 
was insulting! And then the fight took place. The world 
has not yet forgotten this immortal combat. And for 
“good reading’’ in the realm of adventure, nothing has 
been produced that comes anywhere near it. 


The Quick, Sure Thrust 


HAVE not been long in telling this. And yet, condens- 

ing it all I can, I have been a good deal longer than the 
Bible is in relating this story. And I have left out a 
good deal at that. That is one characteristic of every- 
thing that is written in the Bible. It is condensed. It 
fairly snaps and sizzles with condensation. It is full of 
action, and although it reports conversations, gives the 
arguments that are used pro and con, describes incidents, 
it is all done so quickly and naturally and to the point that 
you can read it in five minutes. 

A good way to test the tremendous pith and point of 
the Bible narrative is to read over a portion of it, get it 
thoroughly in mind; then 
close the Bible and try to 
write out the very things 
you haveread yourself. You 
will find that you will use 
two or three times as many 
words, do the best you can. 

Of course, these stories of 
adventure are very numer- 
ous in the Bible—the volume 
is packed full of them. 

But suppose you want 
some other kind of story — 
intrigue, let us say, or diplo- 
macy. You will find it in 
this same history of this 
same David. His craft in 
statesmanship equaled his 
courage in war. It is fasci- 
nating to see how he laid the 
foundation of that dynasty 
from which sprang our 
Savior. Of course, I am 
not going to attempt to 
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repeat it here—that would be merely to repeat what you 
will find in infinitely more fascinating form in the Bible 
itself. All that I am doing is to tell you that if you want 
‘human interest” stories that yet involve statesmanship, 
diplomacy and war you will find them all crowded into 
the life of David. And through them all you will find 
fundamental, almost primal, human passions running at 
high tide. 

For example, David loved women—man-fashion and 
violently he loved them —and that led him, man of God 
though he was, into wrong-doing. And the hatred of the 
people of that time was equal to their love, and their 
grief was something terrible. When the men of that time 
and race hated, that meant a killing. We see it in the 
same race as late asthe time of the play of The Merchant 
of Venice, where that wonderful old character, Shylock, 
exclaims, Who hates the man he would not kill! 

While David is the master character throughout all this 
period, and, indeed, one of the master characters of all 
time and of all peoples, that period was full of characters. 
The fact is that the Bible is made up of big characters, 
men and women and children loving, plotting, warring, 
hating,’ intriguing, philosophizing, praying, forgiving, do- 
ing justice and working righteousness, yet falling to the 
lowest depths. But always there is ‘‘something doing.”’ 


The Courtship of a Beauty 


| ep! us take, for example, two flashlights that illustrate 
this, and from a beautiful point of view. I have often 
thought that were I a painter I would paint at least two 
pictures, if I never painted any others. 

The first of these is the picture of the first gentleman 
described in all the literature of the world. Abraham, 
growing old, considered that the time had come when his 
son Isaac should have a wife. There were many beautiful 
young women in the land, any one of whom would have 
made an excellent wife for Abraham’s son. But with that 
deep wisdom which never fails to bear the fruit of hap- 
piness and well-being, he said that Isaac must have a 
wife from among his own people. So he sent his most 
trusted servant with camels and presents to go into the 
land where people of his own race dwelt and there search 
out a wife, Abraham giving to this trusted servant definite 
instructions. 

After a time the servant and his train of camels came 
to the city of Nahor, and the servant made up his mind 
that the way he would decide among the damsels that 
came down to the well for water (for it was the custom of 
all the young women to come down to the well of the 
community and take water in a pitcher for the family) 
would be thus: the one who when he asked of her a drink 
of water would not only give him a drink, but also say, ‘I 
will also draw for thy camels,” was the fit mate for his 
master’s son. 

So, among others, down came Rebekah to the weil; 
and he asked her for a drink of water from her pitcher. 
Whereupon she said, ‘ Drink.” And the Bible 
proceeds to say that, when she had done giving him drink, 
she said, ‘‘I will give thy camels drink also.’’ She was 
the real woman, you see; one who thought it a fine thing 
to be helpful. 

Then follows the story of the strange courtship by 
proxy, as was the Oriental custom. Rebekah is described 
as very beautiful. The end of this part of the story is that, 
consenting herself and with the consent of all her family, 
she went with Abraham’s servant to meet her future 
husband. 

About the time when they might be expected to return 
Isaac went out into the field to meditate at eventide. We 
can see him —can we not? — as the purple evening fell and 
night came on, tall and slender and full of that vigor 
which was to father a race, walking in the field thinking, 


(Concluded on Page 27) 
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Fire-Alarm Joe 


HEY used to call Senator Joseph Benson Foraker, of 
T Ohio, ‘‘Fire-Alarm Joe,” and he fitted the part. 
There was never an occasion when he did not ring in 
three sixes. Everything was a conflagration to him. It 
made no difference whether there was a slight blaze in some 
rubbish heap of legislation or whether somebody had 
poured oil on and touched a match to the Constitution, 
he came galloping to the front, with whistle-blowing and 
bell-ringing and three hundred pounds of steam showing 
on the gauge. 

Those were in his younger days, when that bristly 
mustache was still black and those hairs at his temples had 
not been frosted. Now that time has tempered him a bit 
he does not ring in so many general alarms. Sometimes 
hesends in astillalarm and sometimes he says, ‘‘Pshaw! Let 
Engine Six and Truck Four ’tend to that. I’m too tired.” 
Sometimes, but not always. When a real fire comes along 
he cannot withstand the impulse. He jumps into his 
clothes, slides down the pole, grabs a helmet and a coat 
and is the first man on the scene, and when he gets there 
he takes command and needs no trumpet to make his 
orders heard and understood. 

It takes a lot of courage to be a good fireman and it 
takes a lot of lungs to put in the right kind of a fire alarm. 
Let it be set down here that Foraker has the courage and 
Foraker has the lungs. There are a good many times 
when there may be questions about the motive, but never 
a time when there can be a question about the fight. If 
one goes drilling into motives one is likely to find strange 
leads, especially in the Senate of the United States. So, 
neatly side-stepping motives for the moment, the physical 
demonstration of methods is most interesting. 

A Senator with courage is a rare proposition. Most of 
them are temporizers and trimmers. Most of them are so 
cautious that they will not say it is a fine day without four 
mental and at least two vocal reservations. They exude 
opinions of the most radical kind in private, but when they 
are in public they are so conventional that, beside them, a 
strip of fleur-de-lis wall-paper seems an impressionistic 
painting of sunrise over the Hackensack meadows. 


Ready to Roll up His Sleeves 


OW, Foraker has courage. He will get out in the 
open and fight. There may be many times when the 
object he is fighting for is not altogether free from in- 
fluences that may tend corporationwise, but the main fact 
is that he will fight. He is not afraid. If he doesn’t like 
a thing he gets up and says so in a few, free, frank Anglo- 
Saxon words that the others can lump if they do not like. 
He doesn’t express his dissatisfaction with a pending 
measure by unloading a cargo of reverberating language 
on the Senate and then sending back and getting a few 
more cargoes and unloading those. He does not twist his 
meaning into braids of ‘‘It is alleged’’ and “‘If this is so I 
am of the opinion” and ‘‘Then, on the other hand.” He 
goes at it the way a man takes a sledge when he is smashing 
at a striking machine. He puts all his force into it and 
bangs down as hard as he can, and everybody can look up 
and see how far the indicator goes. 

Foraker is an able lawyer. There are men in the Senate 
who say he is the ablest of the lot, not forgetting Bailey and 
Spooner and all the other lawyers who are on constant 
exhibition, and who show their legal wares on every 









occasion. Foraker isastudent. He worksall the 
time. When he goes after a question he goes after 
it for keeps, to have and to hold it for all time. 
He gets down to the bottom and then sinks a shaft 
a few yards deeper to see if there is anything left 
below it all. He puts this information into neat 
and commodious mental packages and goes into 
the Senate and pelts his opponents with them. It 
makes very little difference to Foraker whether 
his opponents are the minority or the majority or 
the minority and the majority. He throws his 
bricks just the same. He takes those that come back as 
incidents of the game, and if he gets a blackened eye he 
tries to knock out a few teeth in return. 

Only three Senators voted against the railroad rate 
bill last year. They were Morgan and Pettus, of Alabama, 
and Foraker. Morgan and Pettus, living in the past and 
looking at everything from the viewpoint of the days 
before the Civil War, voted against the bill because, in 
their opinion, it interfered with the doctrine of States’ 
rights. Foraker voted against the bill because he held it 
to be unconstitutional. 

There were other Senators in the body who held then, 
and still hold, that the rate bill is unconstitutional, but 
they did not vote with Foraker. They fell in with the 
general view at the close, no matter what their reasons for 
opposition to the bill may have been. The constitu- 
tionality of the bill is yet to be determined. They took 
the ground that it might as well pass and go to the 
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“ Fire-Alarm Joe” Foraker, of Ohio 


Supreme Court. Foraker had no idea of shifting around 
like this. He thought the bill was unconstitutional and 
he voted against it, and that was all there was to it. 
That sounds like the action of a man who is far above 
party and partisan politics, doesn’t it? Sounds like the 
action of one of those old statesmen of the early days of 
the Republic, who have been handed down to us with all 
their faults furbished off by time and all their virtues 
exaggerated by the perspective in which we view them. 
After a statesman has been dead fifty years he begins to 
get a halo in history. It might seem that Foraker’s action 


made it almost essential to measure him for a halo now. 




























Foraker is one of the most active and most 
Any one who 


Don’t do it. 
partisan politicians in the United States. 
ascribes to him any action that is based solely on a rever- 


ence for the Constitution does not know the man. He 
reverences the Constitution, to be sure, holds it in tender 
regard and would scorn to do anything to violate its pre- 
cepts, but he isn’t so madly infatuated with that elastic 
document that he overlooks any chance to stretch it in 
the direction that will help in Ohio politics. 

There have been a dozen reasons ascribed for Foraker’s 
vote on the rate bill. Easily satisfied Washington puts 
it down to a combination of conscience and Constitution. 
It may be so, but Foraker, knowing he had a fight on in 
Ohio, kept his consistent course all the way through the 
row and faced the future with a few hawsers out. 

He is a good hater. Two years ago President Roosevelt 
sent Secretary Taft out to Ohio, and Taft made a speech at 
Akron that played havoe with some of Foraker’s plans. 
Foraker has never liked the President. He has no monop- 
oly on that in the Senate, but he hasn’t tried to make it 
appear he did, which is a trait lacking in most of his col- 
leagues. Foraker kept away from the White House and 
waited for his opportunity. It came with the President’s 
discharge of the negro soldiers of the 25th Infantry for 
shooting up Brownsville. It was Foraker who made the 
row over that episode. It was Foraker who dragged it out 
in the open and got all the country talking about it. It 
was Foraker who hauled the President into it and prodded 
him and his friends, and made a disturbance that was a 
record-breaker. He had some support from other Pres- 
ident haters, but he was the man who went out and fought 
the fight. You see, he had the courage that the others 
lacked, and he didn’t falter when it came to fighting the 
President. 


No Hiding in the Tall Grass for Him 


RAKER didn’t kick up all the fuss solely because 

he yearned over the negro soldiers. What Foraker 
was doing was playing some shrewd politics in opposition 
to the President and for his own ends, and playing it out 
where everybody could see, rather than by writing letters 
and holding secret conferences as most of the other 
politicians in the Senate would have done 

Nobody has accused Foraker of being a statesman, but 
when he is lined up with the other men who are on the 
stage with him he will be as much of a statesman as any. 
Personally, he is quite indifferent to a statesman’s reputa- 
tion. He isa human being, full of human antipathies and 
human likes. He isn’t so constituted that he needs dark 
corners for his operations. When he wants to say a thing 
he says it, and says it good and hard. He doesnot pretend 
that he is not a politician. For that very reason he will 
probably rank higher as a legislator than some of the 
posturers who are now working with him in the Senate and 
pretending to be statesmen. 

Anybody can go back over Foraker’s career and pick out 
spots that are unlovely. Anybody can put his public life 
under survey and discover actions that do not jibe with 
what are accepted as the best political standards. There 
are numerous crosses in his panorama that indicate where 
the deed was done. There need be no delusions on those 
scores. But nobody can say he will not fight, that he has 
not courage and that he has not ability. And, when all’s 
said and done, a first-class fighting man is worth while, and 
casting up is a tedious occupation, anyhow. 
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tions for the inspection of food supplies, the protec- 

tion of water sources and the prevention of the 
spread of contagious diseases, is popularly supposed to be 
quite modern in origin. In reality, our contemporary san- 
itary authorities are relatively, indeed in many respects 
actually, far behind the ministry of public health estab- 
lished by Moses and Aaron in the wilderness of Arabia, 
nearly 3500 years ago. It is true that, with the advance 
of science, modern sanitation is based upon a firmer foun- 
dation of assured knowledge than was possible to the 
Hebrew lawgiver. It is also true that microscopy and 
chemistry, pathology and bacteriology have placed at our 
disposal means and methods of examination on the one 
hand, and of disinfection on the other, unknown to the 
wisdom of the ancients. With all this, and relatively to 
the progress which the twentieth century exhibits in other 
respects, our sanitary organization is still inferior to that 
of the Old Testament and the Talmud. 

That Jews attain a greater average longevity than their 
neighbors of other creeds, alike in Asia, Europe and 
America; that the death-rate among Jewish children is 
less than among the children of Gentiles; that the inci- 
dence of contagious diseases is smaller among Jews than 
among Gentiles living under approximately the same con- 
ditions, whether of comfort and cleanliness or of misery 
and squalor; that pestilence (as smallpox, cholera, plague 
and the “black death” of the Middle Ages) finds fewer 
Jewish than Christian, Mohammedan or Pagan victims 
—are facts well attested by history, tradition and.recent 
statistical investigations. Thus, during the cholera epi- 
demic which affected the city of Hamburg so disastrously 
in the year 1892, it was at first asserted that the contagion 
had been brought to that port by certain shiploads of 
emigrant Jews fleeing from persecution in Russia, who, 
by reason of ill treatment and inhospitality in various 
countries, had been forced in their wanderings to pass 
through cholera-infested regions. The story seemed plaus- 
ible, but investigation showed that but few of the refugees 
were affected with cholera and that these had contracted 
it at Hamburg from the infected water of that town. 
Now, there is nothing in the physical make-up of the Jew 
which renders him any less susceptible than other men to 
cholera or scarlet fever or tuberculosis; while the gener- 
ality of outward conditions are at the present day very 
nearly the same as regards Jews and Gentiles of about the 
same social and economic status. 


(Sim for the public health as manifested by regula- 


When Swine Fed in the Streets 


ie THE Middle Ages, when the Jews, because of their 

escape from pestilences which affected vast numbers of 
the populations among whom they dwelt, were falsely ac- 
cused of poisoning the wells, it is quite possible, indeed it 
is probable, that the ghettos in which they were shut up 
were, if not clean, at least far less filthy than any other 
portion of the insanitary towns of Europe. Rabbi Moses 


By SOLOMON 
SOLIS-COHEN, M.D. 


ben Maimon, the celebrated philosopher of the twelfth cen- 
tury, who, being driven from Spain by religious persecution 
became court physician to the Sultan Saladin in Egypt, speaks 
contemptuously of the filthy streets of the Frankish cities, 
wherein droves of swine wandered at will. 





Sustains Ancient Wisdom 


In modern times, however, this element of superiority has 


been lost in the general advance of municipal cleanliness and 
in the fact that the great majority of Jews are very poor, and 
are thus in many cases crowded into the worst quarters of 
the cities in which they live. 
in their habits and customs which enables them to escape, in 
so large a measure, so many of the surrounding perils. Con- 
cerning cholera, it is quite probable that this safeguarding cus- 
tom is to be found in that rule of the Talmud which requires 
the orthodox Jew to wash his hands before eating, and after 
contact with anything actually unclean or ritually impure 
(tamé) —to use the language of science, contaminated or con- 
taminating. This custom is referred to somewhat satirically 
in the seventh chapter of St. Mark, where it is said: 


There must be something, then, 


For the Pharisees, and all the Jews, except they wash their 


hands oft, eat not, holding the tradition of the elders. And 
when they come from the market, except they wash, they 
eat not. 


And many other things there be, which they have 
received to hold, as the washing of cups, and pots, 
brasen vessels, and of tables. 

If one analyzes this picture of the New Testament 
writer’s, he will find therein the essentials of that ‘‘ aseptic 
method”? which was introduced into surgery late in 
the nineteenth century and has since become the chief 
pride of the modern surgeon. It depends upon just such 
scrupulous and ‘‘diligent cleansing’ of hands and arms, 
and cups and pots and knives and vessels and couches. 
In fact, the description well sets forth the procedure of 
the modern surgeon, accoucheur and nurse when ridding 
themselves of the bacterial taint of ‘‘the market place,” 
and preparing their instruments and utensils and the sur- 
roundings of the patient for an operation or a confinement. 
They may add to it, and according to many authorities 
add unnecessarily, the use of certain chemical antiseptics, 
but its essence is ‘‘ diligent washing.” 


A Religion of Cleanliness 


LEANLINESS is, indeed, the fundamental principle of 
the Mosaic-Talmudic hygienic ritual; all of which, ac- 
cording to the settled principles of interpretation among 
those great constitutional lawyers whom we call ‘‘the Rab- 
bis’’—or as St. Mark puts it, ‘according to the tradition of 
the elders” —was ‘‘halacha lI’Mosheh mi Sinai’’—that is 
to say, a law of Moses (commanded) from Sinai. Not only 
must the hands be washed after coming in contact with 
anything, even an article of clothing or furniture, that 
might convey actual or ritual impurity, but there are re- 
quired of all observant Jews certain ritual baths and fre- 
quent purifications for the cleansing of the entire body. 

Modern civilized men, whose houses are constructed 
with many bathrooms and to whom the morning plunge 
has become a necessity, may not be aware that there was 
a time in the history of the European races when ablutions 
were infrequent. Still harder is it to realize that for many 
of their fellows in less easy circumstances that time con- 
tinues ‘‘even to this day.” Yet not only is it true that 
the scrupulous cleanliness prescribed by the Jewish and 
Mohammedan rituals was rare among the barbarians, who, 
becoming the masters of Europe, adopted the laws but not 
the baths of the Greco-Roman Empire, but it is also 
well-attested by history that in Christian countries, even 
much later than the time of Maimonides, men professedly 
religious claimed a peculiar holiness because of their 
abstinence from the contact of water. The ‘‘odor of 
sanctity” was in those days very real. 

Care of the person, however, does not fulfill all the re- 
quirements of the Mosaic health laws. Care of habita- 
tions also is provided for, and at least once a year there 
must be a scrupulous and “‘diligent cleansing’”’ of houses, 
with careful search into dark corners and other forgotten 
places, to remove every vestige of chametz (leaven) before 
the Passover. This making ready for the feast of unleav- 
ened bread is not a matter of a few days, but of a week or 
weeks. It involves scrubbings and beatings and rinsings 
with lye and burnings. ‘‘Cups and pots” and all house- 
hold paraphernalia and clothing undergo its rigors. That 
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must be a wily germ which can elude the search, and a 
hardy one that can survive the purifications when carried 
out according to the prescribed ritual. This ritual is at 
once the prototype and the highest exemplar of a modern 
‘*house-cleaning,’’ not to be excelled in Holland or New 
England. 

Not even with the house does the religion of cleanliness 
‘‘according to the traditions of the elders held by the 
Pharisees and all the Jews” come to a stop. Beyond the 
dwelling is the town, which in the desert-wanderings of 
the Israelites, as in the movements of modern armies, is 
represented by the camp. European and American camps 
usually suffer severely from dysentery and typhoid fever. 
The exemption of the Japanese in Manchuria was a mar- 
vel and a lesson. But the Japanese in their scrupulous 
care of latrines and wells were but applying on a large 
scale and by modern methods the principles laid down in 
the books of Leviticus, Numbers and Deuteronomy. All 
possible sources of contamination were to be carried ‘‘be- 
yond the camp’”’; excreta were to be “‘ covered with earth,”’ 
the hands and the feet ‘‘diligently washed.”” Moreover, 
food and cooking vessels and water vessels were to be 
covered and protected from insects and vermin. What- 
ever these touched became ‘am?, and not only was it to be 
destroyed or cast out ‘‘in an unclean place beyond the 
camp,” but also the person that destroyed or removed it 
must with equal care disinfect himself by a bath in run- 
ning water. The same principles applied to cities would * 
greatly lessen the death-rate, especially among children. 

It is true that we have begun to care for our water 
supplies, and that here and there we dispose of sewage less 
barbarously than by emptying it into the river where 
neighboring towns draw water for washing and drinking; 
but we have not begun to realize, except on paper in a very 
few of the very latest scientific books, to how great an 
extent disease is spread by flies, mice, rats and the several 
varieties of unmentionable pests of the household. Nor do 
we always guard effectively against such carriers of in- 
fection, even in hospitals. 


The War Against Things Unclean 


ERSON, dwelling, camp, city, drains, wells—but not 

yet is the elaborate health-ritual of the Pentateuch 
fulfilled. Disease is spread in many ways. Thirty-five 
hundred years in advance of modern science, the Biblicai 
health laws guarded against its conveyance by ‘“‘flying 
and creeping things.” Inanimate objects also may be 
dangerous. We have already noted the scrupulous care 
and diligent washing of crockery and metalware and house- 
hold stuff in general prescribed by ‘‘the traditions of the 
elders’’ of the Jews, even when there is no sickness in the 
dwelling. If we consult any modern treatise on the 
prevention of disease we shall read a great deal about 
‘‘fomites,’’ which term designates bed-linen, clothing, tapes- 
tries and other objects handled by the sick person, soiled 
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with discharges, or otherwise made carriers of infection. 
In so far as the knowledge of the day permitted, the dan- 
gerous kinds of fomites are pointed out in Bible and 
Talmud, and when “‘diligent washing’’ is not sufficient to 
purify them, resort is had to the one great and sure disin- 
fectant; they are to be ‘‘ burned with fire.” Even a house 
that harbors infection is to be dealt with sternly. If 
scraping the walls and new plastering, going so far some- 
times as the removal of certain stones and the substitu- 
tion of new ones, does not suffice to cleanse the building 
beyond suspicion, it must be pulled down. Its timbers 
are to be burned, its stones and plaster carried to ‘‘an 
unciean place beyond the city.’’ Similarly, individuals 
afflicted with contagious disease were to be segregated 
‘‘beyond the camp” and not permitted to return to their 
families until thoroughly healed. 


What Jewish Food Laws Compel 


ET even this rigorous destruction of fomites and in- 
fected buildings, even this segregation of human car- 
riers of contagion, did not exhaust the hygienic foresight 
of prophet and rabbi. The measures thus far mentioned 
have been, to some extent at least, adopted by most civil- 
ized communities and are in process of enlargement and 
perfection. One series of measures of the Mosaic-Talmudic 
health-ritual stood out, however—one might almost say 
until yesterday —far beyond the scope of effective modern 
legislation. Germany, it is true, had made a fair beginning, 
nor can we assert that in other European countries or in 
the United States the subject had been entirely neglected; 
yet it required a sensational exposure of evil conditions 
and the direct intervention of a paternal President, under 
a strained interpretation of the Constitution, to procure in 
this country the adoption of legislation that promised any- 
thing like adequate results. The food laws of the Jews 
have had an enormous influence in preserving the vitality 
of the race under adverse conditions and in giving to its 
members a relative immunity from certain forms of dis- 
ease —especially from tuberculosis and from infection with 
animal parasites. Nor did it take ‘‘Jungle” horrors to 
bring about their enactment. 

The term ‘‘kosher meat” is probably familiar to most 
readers of the daily papers. The Hebrew word kasher, or 
kosher, signifies ‘‘fit,” ‘‘ correct,” ‘‘lawful.”” Meat is kasher 
only when it is derived from a healthy animal of the order 
of ruminants—they that both ‘‘divide the hoof and chew 
the cud’’—which has been deliberately slaughtered for 
food purposes and in a prescribed manner. Thus an ani- 
mal that has ‘‘died of itself’’—that is to say, of disease, 
feebleness or oid age—or one that has been ‘‘torn”’ by a 
wild beast or otherwise fatally injured, is unfit for food. 
Animals killed in the chase and which have, therefore, 
undergone fatigue and suffering, are likewise excluded. 
That fatigue and suffering produce ‘toxins’ —that is, 
poisons—is a well-established fact of modern science. 

The slaughterer (shochet) is required to be a man cf 
piety and of good moral character, and must pass an 
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examination to determine his professional knowledge and 
skill. The position, therefore, has a certain degree of dis- 
tinction, and frequently, in small communities, the shochet 
is also teacher of the religious school or even hazan (reader) 
in the synagogue. Why this contrast between the shochet 
and the ordinary ‘‘butcher’’? 

According to the Hebrew legislation the taking of ani- 
mal life is always a sacrificial act. It is not to be done 
heedlessly or wantonly. Its excuse is either the making 
of an offering to God or the provision of needful support 
—not sport or luxury—for man. Wholesale butchering 
by machine, or by brutal, ungodly or even unlearned men, 
is clearly not permissible. Like the priest at the altar in 
ancient days, so the shochet even to-day, if he follow the 
law of the Rabbis, must recite a blessing and a prayer 
when he performs his duty and must cover the spilled 
blood with earth. The knife must be sharp, free from 
nick or flaw. With a single to-and-fro stroke the windpipe 
and the great blood vessels of the neck are severed, so 
that death is quick and painless and the carcass becomes 
almost drained of blood. This removes from the meat 
various toxins and excrementitous substances which are 
directly unwholesome, or which may put an undue strain 
on the liver and other depurating organs. The process is 
further favored by the salting and washing (also called 
koshering) which meat undergoes in the kitchen of an ob- 
servant Jewish household before cooking. 

After schechitah, or ritual slaughter, comes bedikah, a 
searching examination of the dead body to discover any 
trace of disease. The regulations for this examination are 
precise and meticulous. They necessitate rejection of the 
meat if any sign be discovered in lung, intestine or else- 
where, indicating that the animal if left to itself would 
shortly have died of disease or injury, that its flesh or any 
of its organs contains parasites, or that it has at any time 
been affected with tuberculosis. True, the word ‘‘tuber- 
culosis”’ is not used, and as the bacillus of tuberculosis 
was not discovered by Koch until 1882, the Rabbis of the 
Talmud were as ignorant as the rest of their world concern- 
ing it. But the graphic description they give of appear- 
ances in diseased organs, and the minute tests they lay 
down to determine whether pleural or intestinal adhesion 
or perforation be of sufficient importance to render a car- 
cass unfit for food, prove that they had studied the subject 
carefully and were guided by large knowledge. We cannot 
better their tests to-day except with the microscope and 
the bacterial culture—methods obviously inapplicable to 
routine meat inspection. 

If the carcass passes his inspection the slaughterer 
affixes to it a dated tag or ‘‘seal.”” After the third day 
the seal loses its validity. Thus meat cannot be kept until 
putrid and then sold as kasher. 

The regulations for Government inspection of meats re- 
cently instituted in the United States will, if strictly 
enforced, greatly reduce the danger of the spread of 
disease by this source; but even yet the inspection re- 
quired is less thorough and less strict than that of the 
Jewish ritual. Nor is the entire animal rejected, as the 
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Jewish law requires, if disease be found anywhere. More. 
over, in the Rabbinic custom, the safeguarding comes nét 
from an extraneous source, but from the character of the 
slaughterer. He must, if the law be observed, be a pious 
and, in certain degree, a learned man; he must pass an 
examination, which is not competitive but searching and 
practical. Shochetim are enjoined to be charitable, and a 
Midrashic legend warns them that if they are cruel to 
animals they will, in their next incarnations, become d 
Hypocrites there be, and pretenders and bribe-takers, 
among Jews as among other men; but if the shochet be 
found faithless or incompetent his punishment is drastic. 
He is not fined or imprisoned; but his permit to slaughter 
is revoked. The temptation to crookedness is thus ney- 
tralized, in so far as human precautions can go. 


The Forbidden Meats 


THER food laws are perhaps less important that those 
of shechitah and bedikah. 

Not only are many animals, as swine, the hare tribe, 
beasts of prey and various others which are used for food 
by both savages and civilized men, excluded from the 
dietary of the observant Jew by the restriction to rumi- 
nants already cited, but also many fowl, chiefly birds of 
prey, and all shellfish and ‘‘ creeping things”’ are forbidden, 
Some of them are probably harmless; but trichinosis and 
other diseases are so often conveyed by hog-meat that 
American diplomacy was once put by Germany to a severe 
strain over the question. Lobsters and crabs are always 
more or less dangerous; they frequently cause ptomaine 
poisoning, which in some instances proves fatal; and their 
habitual use as food is probably among the causes of cer- 
tain forms of chronic disease of the liver, heart and kid- 
neys. Oysters have conveyed typhoid fever and other 
forms of sewage infection. 

Inspection of milk is not a part of the Jewish ritual, 
and herein modern science and legislation have distinctly 
advanced beyond that of the Rabbis—if in their day there 
was the same necessity. Neither the Jewish law nor the 
law of modern states provides for adequate sanitary in- 
spection of fruits, cereals, vegetables, eggs and other foods 
that may be in themselves unwholesome, as by decay, or 
be the carriers of contagion. Talmudic foresight is not, 
however, entirely lacking in this respect. Thus, berries are 
to be eaten on the day when picked, lest they become 
wormy by keeping over night; prunes are to be opened 
before boiling, and dried peas to be examined for the pres- 
ence of larve. Other rules of this sort are also laid down. 
The ‘“‘pure food and drug law” recently passed by the 
United States Congress is a reasonable safeguard against 
fraud and adulteration in manufactured products, but it 
leaves untouched the larger question. The Jewish law is 
deficient here also. 

Nevertheless it is apparent even from this brief and 
incomplete outline—which has necessarily omitted much 
—that in principle the Mosaic-Talmudic ritual for the 
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PLEASE Y’ONNER 


LEASE Y’Onner” 
P is quite the ap- 
proved way to be- 
gin a fairy-tale—‘‘ Once 
upon a time” having 
become old-fashioned. 
They are not saying that a vt S&S 
now—that is, not in the criminal courts. And 
the tellers of these tales, for quick-witted inge- 
nuity and fertile invention, outrival the Oriental 
Sultana who patched up nightly romances to 
keep her dangerous Caliph in an amiable frame 
of mind. 

Jack and the Beanstalk does very well for the 
delight of a child who listens with wide-open 
eyes, and questions not the logic. But a judge, 
whose head is supposed to be chock-full of where- 
ases and aforesaids, must take these fairy-tales, 
weigh them according to legal avoirdupois, and 
decide beyond a reasonable doubt. Upon this 
decision depend the life, liberty and property 
of his fellow-man. 

When two intelligent white men disagree and 
produce evidence on both sides, any judge with 
good common-sense can arrive at a pretty satis- 
factory conclusion as to the facts. He considers 
the opportunity which each witness has had of 
seeing, hearing and knowing, the credibility of 
each, and his temptation toswear falsely. Gener- 
ally speaking, from all of these things the truth 
can be thrashed out with more or less accuracy. 


The Testimony and Facts in Certain Cote-House Scrapes 


BY HARRIS DICASON 
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“Kicked onli Bucked Like a Texas Pony”’ 


But when the wit- 
nesses are negroes it is a 
different matter. Every 
Southerner knows that 
an average servant can- 
not bear a message from 
her mistress at the front 
door to a huckster at the front gate without 
mangling it beyond recognition. The housegirl 
cannot go across the street for the purpose of 
borrowing two articles, and remember both. 
The cook cannot be trusted over night to pre- 
pare three different dishes for breakfast without 
forgetting one. Cook and housegirl may be ever 
so anxious to please their mistress —it makes no 
difference; with nothing to excite or frighten 
them, and no conscious desire to conceal, they 
simply cannot tell anything straight. In mat- 
ters of this kind there is an amiable irresponsi- 
bility about negro servants which is as uncon- 
querable and impregnable as Gibraltar. It 
resists every attack by siege, stratagem or 
assault. 

When a lot of negroes become mixed up in @ 
‘‘eote-house scrape” an utterly unknown quan- 
tity is injected. The negro is a born partisan. 
He sees nothing bad on his side and nothing 
good on the other. He sees things his way, 
remembering only such parts as reflect credit 
upon himself and his friends. The longer he 
studies over an affair the more he remembers to 
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After that the Tracks were Fifteen Feet Apart 


have seen, and the stronger it supports his conten- 
tion. It is impossible for him to separate in his mind 
those things he himself has seen from those things of 
which some one else has told him. His testimony is 
not a recollection but an evolution. As a diligent 
witness he must swear manfully for his own side, and 
is more eager to render distinguished service than was 
ever Yale or Harvard nalf-back at the Thanksgiving 
game. The line-up of witnesses is every whit as aggres- 
sive and hostile as the line-up of football players, and 
their team-work is often more thoroughly rehearsed in 
advance. 

There was once an old negro named Shindy who 
did chores around the court during its sessions, and 
chaperoned the dives in vacation. He knew every 
crook in the county, and was familiar with their devi- 
ous ways. Yet Shindy was a ‘‘white folks’ nigger” 
for all o’ that. He became a great pet and protégé of 
the district attorney, who used him frequently as a 
witness with brilliant success. 

One morning the district attorney had an impor- 
tant trial on hand in which he was anxious to secure a 
conviction. The State’s case was about to break down, 
lacking evidence of some essential fact. ‘‘Call Shindy 
Ware!” said the district attorney, reaching for the 
life-preserver that never yet had failed him. 

Old Shindy was in the courtyard raking up leaves. 
He came in with a questioning glance, first at the 
district attorney, then at the jury. The summons had 
taken him by surprise. He was unacquainted with the 
man on trial, had not heard of the case, and had 
never been notified that his testifying talents were to 
be employed. Shindy hesitated. Of course, he would 
be on the district attorney’s side, but he hated to testify 
offhand, without previous preparation, and not even 
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it not from sheer necessity —proof of negro doings rest- 
ing only on negro evidence—otherwise the law could 
rarely be enforced. 

Negroes understand this; they do not believe 
eachother. ‘‘ Lordy, Jedge,’’ they’ll say, ‘‘ dat ain’t 
nuthin’ but nigger news; don’t pay no ’tention to 
dat.” 

Another essential difference between the white 
man and the negro lies in this: The white man 
of Anglo-Saxon origin regards the law as his law. 
For two thousand years his ancestors struggled, 
with brain and brawn and blood, to build that 
temple of the law. It is his, for he has made it. 
And, God willing, he means to make it better for 
the future. . 

But the negro has no such tradition, no such 
history of the past and no such ambition for the 
future. As a race he has never erected a govern- 
ment, enacted a code of laws or enforced a rule of 
morals. For six thousand years the word Law has 
meant the will of his conqueror, the whim of his 
temporary master. It has represented the fetter of 
Egypt, the collar of Abyssinia, the thralldom of 
Mahomet —for with whatever race the negro has 
come in contact, of that race he has been the 
servant. 

By the negro, Law is regarded as a hobble that 
some one else has put upon his irresponsible license. 





“I Come Thoo at de ’Tracted Meetin’”’ 
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Being on Saturday night, with the levee lined with boats 
and the city full of roustabouts, the police knew there 
would be an active time. 

A “bad nigger” considers it distinctly bad form to 
break up a masquerade ball until he has had the worth of 
his fifteen cents. It is more conventional to rock along 
with tentative scraps until about midnight —which gives 
time to get into condition. 

About midnight the ball began to break up at King 
David’s Hall. And it sounded like the breaking up of a 
barrel. 

“Fight! Fight!’’—The cordon of officers closed in. 

Next morning a motley collection of plunder lay on the 
police captain’s desk—conju bags, half-emptied bottles, 
brass knuckles, knives, a razor or two, and one huge 
pistol, a forty-four with six-inch barrel. Every other 
weapon looked like a baby’s toy beside that piece of 
portable artillery. 

The judge glanced around the room and caught sight of 
Rooster, a little, bullet-headed negro—square-built as a 
mission chair—with quite a spectacular reputation. 
‘*Rooster’s pistol,”’ he thought. 

Rooster was among those present on the prisoners’ 
bench; slick as he was, the net caught him once in a while. 
But it wasn’t Rooster’s pistol. 

The artillery belonged to Seymour Jones. Seymour 
was tall, yellow, and wobbly on his legs as a young calf. 
His legs were too long for his trousers, his arms too long 
for his sleeves, and his feet too long for anything 
human. He fronted the majesty of the law and smiled. 

“Yas, suh, Jedge Y’Onner, dat’s my pistol; it sho is. 
An’ I'll tell you how come me to have it. De truth is 
de light. I wuz bawn in sin an’ possessed o’ the devil 
till I come thoo at de tracted meetin’ an’ j’ined hands 
wid de ’mazin’ grace. Our b’loved pastor is havin’ a 
festival at King Hiram’s church, an’ lots o’ things wuz 
lef’ in de hall. Our b’loved pastor he calls fer some- 
body to watch ’em. I runs all de way home and back 
ag’in fer dis pistol. You,know, Jedge, I couldn’t set 
up all night in a church ‘by myself without a pistoi. 
Whilst I wuz gone our b’loved pastor he got ernudder 
nigger to guard de church. So I started back home, 
an’ as I gets near dat King David’s Hall, I sees all 
dis rookus a-goin’on. I stops, I does, jes ferone second 
—maybe less’n dat—an’ looks in de front do’, One 
nigger hit ernudder wid brass knucks and d’yudder 
nigger knocked ’im down wid a bucket. I ’spected 
maybe they wuz fixin’ to have some kind o’ ’sturbance, 
so I lit out fer home. 

“‘T hadn’t no mo’n turned ’round befo’ dem niggers 
come a-tumblin’ outen de front do’, an’ jes dat minit 
two big policemen grabbed me and jerked de pistol 
outen my pocket. ‘Come erlong,’ dey says; and Jedge, 
I wuz jes dat ’sprised dat I went erlong ’dout sayin’ 
a word.” 

“Yes,” supplemented the officer; ‘‘we picked him 
up in the crowd. He was the only nigger caught with 
a gun. The others dropped their knucks and razors, 
and we never could find out which ones had ’em, - It 
sho was hard luck for Seymour.” 


knowing what the case was about. He could do himself He cannot comprehend why free white men should bow 
no credit, and might dim his reputation as a reliable wit- their necks voluntarily to the yoke of that intangible thing 
ness. On his way to the witness-stand he bent down and _ called Law—why each individual should surrender a por- 


asked the district attorney, ‘‘What lawsuit is dis?” 
“One-Card Johnny —burglary i 
“Memphis nigger?” 
The district attorney shook his head. 
““N’Yawleens nigger?” 
Again the district attorney shook his head. 





tion of his freedom in order that the truer freedom of all 
may be preserved. To the white man Law means liberty ; 
to the negro it means servitude. 

It is instinctive with him to conceal himself and his friends 
from the white man’s law; an example of which at Browns- 
ville has now become a nationalincident. This concealment 


Shindy looked puzzled. He put his lips close to the forms the motive for manya cleverly constructed fairy-tale. 


other’s ear and whispered cautiously, ‘“‘I don’t know 


So, the Please Y’Onner fairy-tale must be considered 


nuthin’ ’bout dis here case, but I’ll do de bes’ I kin for seriously. Courts must found judgments upon them, and 


you.”’” Then he held up his hand to be solemnly sworn. 


juries must sift them for the truth. Sifting these stories 


It is not to be understood that every negro is designedly for the truth is much like comparing the probabilities of 
and willfully a perjurer. Far from it. Itisnot contended Puss in Boots with the One-eyed Calendar. 


that he would rather tell a lie on credit than the truth for 


Some of the most interesting fiction comes from men 


cash. But the negro is emotional and he dearly loves a who are caught with concealed weapons. They invariably 


lawsuit, just as an Englishman dearly loves a lord. 


explain “‘it belongs to a friend,” ‘‘taking it to the shop for 


Dearer than this, the negro loves to be the star per-_ repair,’’ ‘‘found it in the street,” and other stories more 
former. The limelight of publicity suits him toa T. It ingenious. Mark this: 


is even suggested that he does not mind being hanged, if 


Handbills had been thrown around town reading thus: 


only the execution be in public and people come from 


miles around to make a picnic day of it. 


But we are speaking of witnesses. The negro thinks 
about his lawsuit and argues it with himself until he is 
thoroughly convinced; then he testifies to win. Being 


sure he is right, he goes straight ahead. 


This is so well understood in the South that many in- 
telligent men sitting as jurors would refuse to convict a 
white man of a capital offense, and sentence him to be 
hanged, on uncorroborated negro testimony. Neither 
would they find a negro guilty upon such evidence were 


TO-NIGHT TO-NIGHT TO-NIGHT 
GRAND MASQUERADE BALL 


at 
Sons and Daughters of King David’s Hall 
Music by Prof. Grubb’s Band. 
Best of Order will be Strictly kept. 

Tickets: Single—15c; Lady & Gent—25c. 

FREE ICE WATER FOR EVERYBODY 
Come one, Come all 
To King David's Hall. 








“I Sho wuz Flustered”’ 
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Here are the two affidavits. 

“Si Wilkins—assault and battery on the person of 
Walter Mix.’’ 

‘‘Walter Mix and Henry Mix—assault and battery on 
the person of Si Wilkins.’ 

The witnesses lined up like this: 

Walter Mix, | 
Henry Mix, 
d. jL, Hardy, (white). 

1re, 
Bibert Wren. 

The Mix brothers testified with considerable dramatic 
effect : 

They were standing on a corner, unsuspecting and un- 
protected, talking to three other white men. The negro, 
Si Wiikins, approached and accosted them with a vigor- 
ous epithet. The peace-loving Messrs. Mix bore this 
patiently. Siadvanced and threatened great bodily harm ; 
he reached furtively toward his hip pocket and bran- 
dished a dangerous umbrella. 

While Si was advancing Mr. Walter Mix, to save him- 
self and brother from serious injury, struck the negro a 
gentle tap. The negro fell. Mr. Henry Mix threw a 
brickbat—a small and soft brickbat, lightly tossed and 
not intended to hurt the darky. 

The Mix brothers corroborated each other to the mi- 
nutest detail of their peril—especially as to the gentleness 
of the tap and the smallness of the brick. 

The other three white men were very guarded in their 
statements. They did not see the first blow. They were 
not so sure that the negro commenced the controversy. 
Yes, they did hear him make some request concerning 
fifty cents which he claimed was due him from the Mix 
brothers. One gentleman even suggested the possibility 
that Si might have lifted his umbrella merely to keep the 
brick from striking him in the face. Yes, Si Wilkins did 
drop a pair of shoes from under his arm when the brick 
struck him. 

Si said this: 

“You see, Jedge, dese gent’muns is got a contract to 
move a house, an’ I wuz helpin’ ’em at a dollar an’ a half 
a day. Las’ week I made fifty cents overtime an’ dey 
didn’t have de change to pay me Sad’dy night. ‘Si,’ dey 
says, ‘we'll pay you de fust time we meets you on de 
street.’ 

‘‘Dis here ’spute wid de brick come up on Sunday. I 
seen ’em at de corner talking wid some gent’muns, an’ I 
jest nachully thinks about my fo’ bits; so I slips up, 
jesso, an’ waits till dey quit talkin’ ’fo’ I spoke a word. I 
had a umbrella in dis han’, an’ a pair o’ shoes under dis 
arm, jesso. I warn’t studyin’ no trouble—I jes axed ’em 
for my fo’ bits, jesso. 

‘“*‘What you mean, nigger, a-dunnin’ us for fo’ bits on 
de street?’ says Mister Walter, a-smashin’ me ober de 
head wid his fist, jesso. I might ’a’ thought he was jokin’ 
—him bein’ a kin’ o’ playful white gent’mun —excusin’ Mr. 
Henry flung a brick at de same time. It wuz de brick 
what ’sprised me so bad I stepped back’ards in a hole an’ 
dropped de shoes and throwed up my umbrella, jesso. 

‘“‘De brick slammed me side o’ de head a sorter glancin’ 
lick and didn’t hurt. I sho wuz flustered, for dey allers 
‘peared to ack like gent’muns round me. Dey muster 
been fretted at sumpin’.” 

Then Walter Mix was asked a question: ‘‘Mr. Mix, do 
you mean to tell me that this negro came up to a crowd of 
five white men and commenced abusing them?” 

“Yes, sir; that’s what he did.” 

‘‘And attacked you?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘You must be mistaken. He doesn’t look like a negro 
that wanted to commit suicide. I’ll fine you five dollars 
each. Si Wilkins, you are discharged.” 

That was an easy fairy-story to guess. 

‘‘Huht”’ said an old negro at the door, ‘‘dat jedge mus’ be 
color-bline; he don’t know a nigger from a white man.” 

A well-known negro gambler left Vicksburg for his 
health, and went up to try his luck on a big plantation 
in the swamp. Two months afterward his brother 
disappeared for a few days; when he came back he 
wore a band of crape around his hat. A negro asked 
him, ‘‘ Hello, John, whar you been at?” 

‘Up in de swamp to brother Sam’s funeral.” 

‘Is Sam dead?” 

‘*Yes; dead and buried.”’ 

‘‘Huh! How long wuz he sick?” 

‘‘He warn’t never sick ’t all.” 

‘‘What ailed ’im, den?” 

‘*‘Didn’t nuthin’ ail ’im; he jes e’mitted suicide.” 

“‘C’mitted suicide? What’s dat?” 

‘Well, dey got mixed up in a ’spute some way or 
‘nother, an’ Sam he called de white man a liar.” 

‘‘Huh!” 

The negro wiil shoot craps and he will lie about it. 
It makes a beautiful combination, to wit: 

There were festivities in a ‘‘dead’”’ caboose which had 
been set off on a remote side-track, supposedly beyond 
intrusion. Here the railroad negroes off duty gathered 
and spent their time in gentle dalliance with the dice. 


Si Wilkins (highly colored). 
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All went merrily enough until a meddlesome police 
officer noticed that a pitch-black fireman called Headlight 
came up Levee Street and deposited fifty dollars with 
Bud Darley’s barkeeper. He bought a can of beer for ten 
cents, and went away. Half an hour later Headlight re- 
turned and deposited another fifty—mostly in small 
change. This time he bought twenty-five cents’ worth of 
beer, a dollar’s worth of nickel cigars, and disappeared. 

Headlight was hardly gone ten minutes before he came 
rushing back. ‘‘Gimme fifty!” he said, swallowed two 
big drinks in quick succession and hurried out. 

‘‘Somethin’ doin’ down the line,’’ suggested officer 
McGann. McGann and his partner followed Headlight 
through dark lanes between idle cars, but lost him in a 
labyrinth of tracks. 

‘‘Listen! Listen!’ McGann laid a hand upon his 
partner’s arm. ‘‘Sounds like men ripping shingles off a 
roof.”” There was a sudden chorus of cries, a crash, and 
the two officers started on a dead run. 

Not fifty feet away a glaring path of yellow flashed 
along the rail from a door suddenly opened and shut. 
Down the yellow path they saw aman turning handsprings 
for a dozen strong arms had hurled him out the door. 
‘‘That’s Headlight,” whispered McGann, Peace and quiet 
followed the hubbub. Out of the caboose came a low 
murmur of contented voices. 

‘Headlight, are you hurt?” asked officer McGann, 
picking him up. 

‘‘No, sir; but dem niggers got my money.” 

““What?” 

Then, Headlight saw that they were officers and realized 
his mistake. ‘‘I fell down,” he corrected himself. 

‘‘Huh!” said McGann, for he knew better. ‘Barney, 
you go to the other door. We'll pull the bunch.” 

Barney opened one caboose door and McGann the other. 
There were a dozen negroes inside; but, to McGann’s 
intense disappointment, he did not catch them red-handed. 
No dice, no cards, no game; only some empty flasks and 
tin cans. 

Next morning a baker’s dozen were arraigned for gaming. 

“‘Officer McGann, did you see these men gambling?” 

“‘No, Y’Onner, I can’t say as I exactly saw them, but 
they were shootin’ craps jes’ the same.” 

‘‘How do you know that?” 

“I know it. Queerbones was there—that’s enough. 
Wherever you see two niggers, and one of ’em is Queer- 
bones, you can bet your life they’re shootin’ craps.” 

The negroes themselves were lined up, twelve of them. 
They testified like ducks going to the pond, tracking one 
behind the other. ‘‘Naw, suh—no craps—nary dice—no 
bettin’—never had no fight—jes’ drinkin’ some beer—no 
gamblin’. Naw, suh; ’scused us wrongfully dis time. 
Headlight stepped off de back platform o’ de caboose.” 
They swore up one side and down the other, cheerfully. 

This would have been the end of it, and they might have 
gone forth as twelve apostles of innocence had there 
been only twelve; unluckily there were thirteen—and 
this thirteenth was Whisky Bill. 

Whisky was not present when the others told their 
tale. He came in as the last man sat down. 

‘‘Come here, Whisky.” 

“Yas, suh, Jedge.” 

‘*You are late.” 

‘‘Yas, suh; jes’ got in on my engine.” 

‘*Hold up your right hand —be sworn.” 

Whisky Bill stood upright, his shaven head being 
corrugated and furrowed like an anciently plowed field. 
He wore a heavy chain from which dangled a brass loco- 
motive. His trousers had stripes so broad that there were 
but four stripes to the leg. Whisky was a worker while he 
worked, but a dead-game sport when he laid off. 

‘‘Look here, Whisky! these other boys have told me 
the truth. Now, you must come across with the straight 
goods about that affair in the caboose.” 





“I Sho Did Talk to Dem Bones” 


February 16, 1907 





“Allright, Jedge.” Whisky smiled uneasily as he began: 
“Us niggers wanted to have a little fun—things is been 
shut up for so long us niggers couldn’t stand it no mo’, 
So we has dat caboose set off in de far corner o’ de yard 


where ’twouldn’t’sturb nobody. Den we gitsa few buckets 
o’ beer, an’ some seegars, an’ some fried fish, an’ some 
cards, an’ shoots some craps, an’ ——”’ 

The twelve on the bench stirred restlessly, but they 
couldn’t catch Whisky’s eye. 

“This nigger, Headlight, he wins all de money and goes 
and sinks it in de bar. Dat ain’t right, Jedge, is it? Fust 
time he sinks twenty, den fifty, den fifty mo’—an’ fetches 
us back some cheap seegars. Nary nigger had a cent, 
’scusin’ Headlight an’ dis Queerbones nigger—he had a 
dollar. Luck kind o’ tuk a change. Dem niggers sent 
Headlight back fust after twenty, den fifty, den fifty mo’, 
*Peared like all de niggers could beat ’im ’ceptin’ me. | 
didn’t get my fingers on none o’ de dough till dat las’ fifty 
come. At dat time I didn’t have but fo’ bits what I 
borrowed. 

“**Shoot fo’ bits,’ sezzi. 

‘**Ain’t you runnin’ kind o’ light,’ sez Headlight. An’ 
I passes. 

‘**Shoot de dollar,’ sezzi, an’ I passes ag’in. 

‘‘Jedge, I run dat fo’ bits up to sixteen dollars. ‘Shoot 
de sixteen,’ sezzi. ‘Roll dem bones,’ sezzee, brief-like; 
for I wuz sixteen dollars in his las’ fifty —good money what 
he worked for. 

“‘T rolled and come out on a ten. 
don’t make it,’ sezzee. 

“**Got you,’ sezzi—wid a hunch. 

“Big Dick! Big Dick! Big Dick!’ I sho did talk 
todem bones. ‘Come, Dick! Come, Dick!’—an’ he come, 
Jedge, two fives a-starin’ me in de face. I sho wuz gittin’ 
good. 

“** How much you got lef’, Headlight?’ sezzi. 

“Leben dollars.’ 

‘**Shoot ’leben,’ sezzi. 

“**Got you faded,’ sezzee. An’ I passed! Dat’s when 
Headlight jumped up and batted me over de head wid a 
can o’ beer; den he snatched a couplin’-pin. "“Twarn’t no 
use worryin’ wid a nigger what didn’t hab no money, so 
we jes put ’im out. Now, Jedge, dat’s de God’s troof. 
’Twarn’t nuthin’ mo’ to de rookus ’cept dat.” 

The twelve on the bench had ceased to squirm. They 
suffered dumbly. 

‘*Here, you boys, all of you, stand up again.” 

The twelve lined up like school-children caught in a 
watermelon patch. 

‘Now, boys, listen to me. We are going to start our 
testimony fresh and see if we can’t do better—we are all 
going to swear over again. Headlight, you come first — 
what about this?” 

Headlight stood on one foot, then on the other. 
Jedge, I reckon Whisky about stated de facks.” 

“Ts that right, boys—all of you?” 

“Yes, Jedge,” they answered, one by one. 

“Why didn’t you tell me that at first?” 

‘Well, boss, dey say you’se sech a raw jedge we wuz 
scared.” 

‘Sit down—except Whisky Bill.” 

Whisky Bill stood up, anxious, but game. 

‘‘Whisky, how do you think thirty days would suit you 
for shooting craps and getting into a fight —— 

“Lordy, Jedge! I 

‘‘How would you like for me to turn you loose for telling 
the truth, and give these other niggers thirty days for lying.” 

‘You don’t mean it, Jedge?” 

**You can go!” 

Twelve pair of eyes followed Whisky Bill as he marched 
out the door—and waited to see what would happen to 
the others. 

The call of the docket proceeded. Other cases were 
disposed of one by one, and the cheerful swearers suffered. 

Court was over. 

“Come here, Whisky. Do you know these men?” 

“Yes, Jedge.”’ 

‘Pick out the working-men—the steady workers, I 
mean.” 

Whisky singled them out—‘‘Fireman on No. 8,” 
‘‘Brakeman on No. 22,” ‘‘Section hand,’’ workers all 
—all except one—-Queerbones was left sitting alone 
on the bench. 

‘How does Queerbones make a living?” 

Whisky Bill hesitated. He hated to answer. 

‘*Out with it!” 

‘‘He used to be a pass picker befo’ dey busted up 
de houses; now he shoots craps wid de railroad nig- 
gers.” 

‘‘Why do they call him ‘Queerbones’?” 

Again Whisky hesitated. ‘‘’Cause dey say he 
loads de dice, kin’ 0’ handy man wid dice all de way 
roun’.”’ 

‘All right, Whisky; you take these working-men 
straight back to their work, and cut out crap-shooting. 
You niggers can’t shoot craps without fighting and 
killing each other. Queerbones—thirty days!” 

(Concluded on Page 29) 
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XV 
N SPITE of the excess of men 
I in the party, May insisted on 

sitting between Judith and 
Billy, and she so managed that 
Wistar sat on Judith’s other side. 
Penrhyn welcomed the arrange- 
ment, for it brought him next 
Sears with Billy beyond, and he 
took the occasion to allude lightly 
to the fact that the two young 
people were members of factions 
at deadly enmity—called them 
Romeo and Juliet, and said he 
saw their finish in a tomb. It 
was only astep from this to banter 
about trusts and trust-busting; 
and presently the discussion 
became serious, though not too 
concrete or personal for table- 
talk. Wistar observed, none the 
less, that Billy was developing a 
new hospitality toward the ideas of the promoters. When 
his young cousin asked him for his opinion, he smiled 
gravely and referred him to a scholastic essay on The 
Case Against the Trusts, 

Wistar observed also that several times during the 
dinner Penrhyn engaged Mr. Sears in whispered con- 
versation, and that what he said brought a look of distress. 
At the sight of it he dreaded, as he had never dreaded 
anything before, the time when he should be forced to 
confront the old man with the evidence of so ignoble a 
crime. 

When Judith rose to leave, at the advent of coffee and 
cigars, May was in a flood of garrulous plans for her 
wedding —though she was not to be married until she was 
out of school, a good two years more. Judith was to be 
maid of honor, she was saying, and Wistar, Billy’s best 
man. 

At the door Judith turned back. ‘‘Maya!”’ she cried, 
laughing. 

May paused for a moment, looked up, quite mystified. 

“Engagements only last till tobacco do us part!” 

May’s mystification gave way to a blush, which was 
greeted with sympathetic laughter. As she followed 
Judith to the drawing-room, Billy went with her to the 
door, and Wistar went with him, glad of any pleasantry 
that would defer the unwelcome crisis. 

“And now,” said Penrhyn, when he and Sears were 
alone—‘‘now for a long put!’’ No one was better aware 
than himself that he had foozled what he intended as a 
drive upon the green. 

“It is no use,” Sears lamented. ‘You have spoiled 
everything.” 

_. “You know the alternative: unless I hold out now—our 
Jig is up.” 

“Our jig, as you call it, is already up. After what you 
have done to-day no man of honor could go with you.” 

“T tell you I never asked him to—to do what he did. 
And you don’t have to go with me. All you have to do 
is to sit tight! Everything is playing into our hands. 
Billy is engaged to May and I’ve just discovered that 
Wistar is over heels with Judith! Let him make a row, 
charge us with treason, stratagems and spoils! The 
angrier, the more violent, he is, the more he will disgust 
Onderdonk and humiliate himself! I will make him 
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apologize abjectly for every word against us. And in 
the end I will force him to eat out of our hands!”’ 

Sears still shook his head, but his eyes, as Penrhyn was 
quick to detect, were opened wide, as if to a vision. 

When Wistar and Billy returned Penrhyn was sipping 
his coffee, his elbows upon the table. ‘“‘ Well, fellows,” he 
said with familiar good-nature, ‘‘this afternoon, as it 
happened, while we were proposing one alliance with Mr. 
Sears, Onderdonk was obliged to be absent —concluding 
another and, it must be confessed, more important 
alliance! Now we should like to ask what he thinks of 
this minor proposition.” 

“IT must say I’m inclined to change my mind,” Billy 
said, somewhat sheepishly. ‘‘This doesn’t seem like the 
old-fashioned octopus—not the kind Barnum used to 
make! It looks like velvet, but it wears better.” 

“One minute!” interrupted Wistar. ‘‘I have to dis- 
cuss with the promoters one or two facts of a private 
nature.’”” He asked Onderdonk if he would mind leaving 
them for a moment. 

“What concerns the rest of us, 
interposed, ‘‘ concerns Onderdonk!”’ 

“In such a matter,” Mr. Sears said, ‘“‘I should be glad to 
trust Mr. Wistar’s judgment.” 

“Of course I sha’n’t stay!” said Billy. 

Wistar followed him to the drawing-room door, his 
hand on his cousin’s shoulder, with friendly words of 


” 


Penrhyn quickly 


apology. 
The two were no sooner out of the room than Penrhyn 
turned sharply upon Sears. ‘‘ You have thrown away the 


chance I’ve been playing for all evening! Unless we 
make a monkey of Wistar before Billy, what’s the use of 
making him a monkey?” 

“‘T couldn’t face him,’’ Sears answered sadly. ‘‘My own 
son, almost!” 

When Wistar returned he remained standing by the 
door. ‘As you know,” he said, his voice quiet but intense, 
‘“‘T stayed beneath this roof only to avoid making a scene. 
I have questions to ask so ugly I propose to adjourn to 
neutral ground—a club, or, better, a hotel!” 

Penrhyn glanced at Sears. ‘This, I take it, is as purely 
a business dinner as if we were at a hotel?”’ 

Wistar was surprised at Penrhyn’s self-possession, for, 
by this time, he must have learned of the fate of Andrews’ 
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attempt. He was even more 
surprised to find that Sears so 
easily acquiesced. Was it possi- 
ble, after all, that there was a 
mistake somewhere? “I have 
very strong evidence,” he said, 
“that the promoters of your 
combination have resorted to 
unfair means—bribery of one of 
my men, and theft of my papers.” 

Penrhyn lifted his eyebrows. 
“That is an ugly charge. You 
have full proof of it?” 

“If I had I shouldn’t be here.” 

Penrhyn became grave and at 
the same time vehement. “Am I 
to understand that you have 
brought this charge on a mere 
suspicion?” 

‘‘I make no charge. I state 
facts! I found Andrews break- 
ing my safe to steal information vital to you in the fight 
with which you threaten me.”’ 

‘‘And you conclude that we bribed him to do it?” 

“I am forced to that conclusion!” 

Penrhyn rose to his feet, still grave, almost magisterial, 
but with the ring of righteous contempt in his voice. 
“You have broken my old friend’s bread, and eaten his 
salt, and you use the occasion to urge against him —or is it 
against his guest?—the most shameful charge, utterly 
without evidence! Which of us do you suspect?”’ 

Wistar flushed at the injustice of the accusation, but that 
was aminormatter. He took the card from his pocket, and 
gave it Mr. Sears. “As far as I can judgefrom what remains 
of the name, this is your card. And look at the back of it.” 

Penrhyn’s face fell. A cog had slipped in the mechan- 
ism of his plan—here was an eventuality which, in the 
rush of events, he had not foreseen as possible. Wistar 
noted the change, and a sardonic gleam came into his eyes. 
But in a moment the man took courage, picked up the 
card and examined it with an air of thoughtful impar- 
tiality. Then his face beamed. ‘‘ You are wrong in your 
facts,’”’ he exclaimed venomously, ‘‘as you are caddish and 
treacherous in acting on them.” He rose as he spoke and 
quickly left the room. 

Wistar’s glance followed him with amazement and 
swelling anger; and when Penrhyn returned he met him 
at the door. But Penrhyn passed him and coolly re- 
sumed his seat at the far side of the table, facing Wistar 
where he stood. 

‘*When I got here,”” Wistar said calmly, but with intense 
latent passion, ‘‘ Andrews was closeted with Mr. Sears.”’ 

Sears was speechless. Penrhyn was scarcely less taken 
aback. Another cog had slipped—this time a dangerous 
one. His confidence was on the verge of collapse. 

Wistar noted their consternation. But his more 
generous regard for the old man had now melted in rage 
at the young man’s insolence. He strode forward to the 
table and confronted Penrhyn. ‘Tell me now,” he cried, 
‘‘who is the traitor and the cad!” 

As he spoke he heard the door open behind him, but 
his blood was boiling in his temples, and he heeded nothing 
but the man into whose eyes he was glaring. 

Penrhyn meanwhile had again gained command of 
himself, and indeed a renewal of confidence. His manner 
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became softer and more diplomatic. he said, 
“‘that you have insulted your host.” 

The veins in Wistar’s temples began to swell, and the 
color of blood suffused his vision. ‘‘It is I whe have been 
insulted,” he said, his low voice swelling until it filled the 
room. ‘“‘The promoter of this combination came to my 
office as my friend, to ask a service—and used the occasion 
to commit bribery and theft! He has plotted with the 
thief even while I was under his roof. No deeper insult 
is possible, no baser breach of hospitality!” 

Penrhyn leaped to hisfeet. ‘‘Silence, you blackguard!’’ 
he exclaimed. ‘‘Look who is present!” 

Wistar turned and saw Judith standing on the threshold, 
white and quivering. Fora moment he was dumfounded. 
Then he said: ‘“‘May I beg you to leave us?” He added 
with an outburst of abhorrence: ‘“‘The blackguard is the 
man who brought you to witness such a scene!” 

“T will stay,” she said firmly. ‘‘What does it all 
mean?” She went to her father where he was still sitting 
at the foot of the table, and put her palms on the white, 
silken hair of his temples. She was dignified and proudly 
calm; and, as Wistar recognized with a pang of admira- 
tion that even his rage could not down, she was superbly 
beautiful, and supremely appealing. For beneath her 
exterior of self-control she was swayed by the primal 
instinct of protecting love. 

Penrhyn did not fail to note his advantage. 
he said. 

Controlling himself, Wistar showed Judith the card, and 
told how he had come by it. 

“Tt was on account of that,’ Penrhyn cut in, “that I 
asked you in here. When you went out of the office, as I 
remember, you left your handbag on the desk. Your 
card was in it?” 

Judith inclined her head. 

‘‘And what does that explain?’ Wistar asked. 

‘**As I remember—when Miss Sears wrote her note this 
afternoon, there was no paper in the desk.” 

“There was none. But what has that to do with Mr. 
Sears’ card?” 

“T don’t admit that it is Mr. Sears’ card. But suppose 
it is. Girls usually carry their men folks’ pasteboards. 
It’s a useful way they have of making our calls for us.” 

Wistar saw the force of the explanation, and also its 
weakness. ‘‘Then who am I to suppose gave. the bribe? 
You yourself were alone with Andrews—and you show 
a most thorough knowledge of all the circumstances!” 

“Miss Sears will remember,” Penrhyn said, calmly 
turning to Judith, “‘that on a certain sentimental occasion 
in the paint-room she missed her handkerchief, and sent 
me for her bag.’”’ Then he faced Wistar. ‘“‘I am not 
insensible of your insult; but we will proceed to matters 
that are important.” 

“TI beg that you will. 
bribed Andrews!” 

“That does not concern Mr. Sears,’’ Penrhyn retorted 
boldiy. ‘But if I may be allowed a suggestion, we were 
not your only visitors. You remember your friend, Smith? 
He is in town, you say, and has business with you?” 

Wistar nodded to both questions. 

“This matter that Andrews was stealing—has Smith 
any motives for desiring it?’’ 

“The same motives that you have,” Wistar acknowl- 
edged. ‘‘ But there is not the same evidence against him.” 

“Still, he has already had dealings with Andrews of 
precisely the same nature.” 

“‘T am inclined to think so.” 

“His full name is id 

“Irvingdale Smith.” 

** And if we argue that this is his card?” 

Wistar looked at the card. ‘I couldn’t disprove it, and 
I don’t need to!’’ Then he paused. Strong as was the 
evidence that he had blundered, he would gladly have 
rested under the weight of it rather than continue in 
his defense. But the matter at stake was greater than 
any personal consideration. ‘All that,’ he said slowly, 
‘does not explain why, when I arrived here this evening, 
Andrews was under this roof.” 

There was an ominous pause, in which Judith let her 
hands fall from her father’s temples, and looked into 
Penrhyn’s face with sudden anxiety. 

‘Neither can J explain it,’’ Penrhyn said, with his air 
of frankness. ‘All I know is what Mr. Sears tells me. 
When he came home this afternoon there was a pile of 
letters on the hall-table—the accumulated mail of the day; 
and when he had dressed he went to his den to attend to 
them. Before he had opened them Andrews called, and 
said that he had sent a message here by mistake. He 
identified it as his own by the handwriting of the address. 
Mind, I only state the facts. I can’t understand how 
Andrews could have made such a blunder.” Penrhyn 
had spoken in the manner of a judge who impartially 
weighs evidence. But he concluded with incisive sar- 
casm: ‘‘Can you understand?” 

“T told him to send it to whoever he wished, and 
promised not to look at the address.” 

“You will pardon me if I say that that is a most 
extraordinary proceeding—to me incomnrehensible. No 
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doubt you have your reasons. But might not Andrews 
have mistrusted you, and sent the letter to a false address, 
hoping to recover it—as he did recover it? If you ask me, 
I say that at this moment it is in the hands of Irvingdale 
Smith. What do you think?” 

Wistar looked to Mr. Sears. The old man’s face was 
tense and set, but void of any decipherable expression. 
Wistar was dazed, almost giddy; but, little by little, the 
conviction forced itself upon him that he had blundered, 
blundered egregiously. ‘‘What you say is possible,” he 
admitted. ‘‘No doubt I am wrong.” 

Penrhyn’s voice changed to one of regret, even sorrow. 
“You caught at the first suspicion to insult my old 
colleague—your host!’’ Wistar remained humbly silent, 
and Penrhyn turned to Judith. ‘Mr. Wistar has ques- 
tioned my conduct in inflicting this painful scene upon you. 
I feel that he was right. I also, perhaps, have played the 
blackguard. But in my first horror at what he charged, 
I felt that the matter had to be disproved once for all, and 
to that purpose your evidence was essential. Yet I now 
see that, knowing you as I do, and your father, I should 
have ignored the charge.” 

Wistar was still looking at Sears. ‘‘What can I say. 
sir,” he pleaded, ‘“‘what can I ever do ——” 

Sears shook his head. 


Wistar turned to Judith. ‘Can you ever forgive me? 





I beg—I beg sd 

“T have nothing to forgive you,” Judith answered in a 
dry voice. 

“Then you understand ——” With the hope of her 


forgiveness his voice choked. 

“*T understand this —that it is ]—who am to blame, that 
it is ] who have to beg your pardon!” 

She seemed about to say more, but paused and left the 
room. 

Wistar bowed his head, crushed as he was bewildered. 


XVI 


HEN Judith had gone Sears broke his long silence. 
“TI understand your motives,” he said to Wistar, 
‘‘and I thank you for coming to me openly, at once.”” He 
seemed about to say more, but Penrhyn interrupted him. 
“Tf Mr. Wistar is willing to get down to business,’’ he 
said, ‘‘we will call Onderdonk.”’ 
“T thank you, sir!’’ Wistar exclaimed to Sears. Then 
he added: “I will get Onderdonk.” 
When he was gone, Sears turned upon Penrhyn. ‘You 
have been intolerable!”” he exclaimed. ‘‘I had resolved 
to tell him everything as it happened, as far as it con- 


cerned me. But you prevented—put a lie in my mouth, 
and gagged me!”’ 
‘Lucky I did! That was the narrowest squeak I ever 


had, or wish to have! Twice I thought he had us! How 
the devil did he get wind of Andrews here?” 

Boyser came in with a tray of decanters, syphons and 
glasses. 4 

“Which will you have?’”’ Penrhyn broke off, indicating 
the Scotch and the rye, ‘‘Blond or Brunette?”’ The old 
man shook his head, and Penrhyn drew a long glass of 
Scotch, listening in delight to the clink of the huge lump 
of ice as it swirled in the gaseous maelstrom. 

When Wistar and Onderdonk came back they pro- 
posed that, as it was already late, the party had best meet 
again on Monday. Penrhyn very reasonably suggested, 
however, that they ought to outline the proposition to 
Billy so that he could consider it in the mean time. The 
combination was to be strictly legal, he said—both he and 
Mr. Sears pledged themselves to that. Wistar was to be 
chief stockholder and chairman of the executive committee 
—a position which would give him the practical manage- 
ment of the whole. As long as he wished they would use 
all their influence to keep him in power. Penrhyn’s 
manner was now that of confiding friendship. ‘‘In short,” 
he concluded to Wistar, ‘‘the combination will be you! — 
as honest as you are honest.” 

“The case is not quite as simple as that,” Wistar said to 
Billy. ‘‘ You remember Minot’s transmission-gear I told 
you about? This afternoon I agreed to form a company 
for him and put him at the head. He is as much against 
the trusts as I, and I doubt if he will come in. If he does 
he will insist on having a place on the executive committee.”’ 

“You don’t expect to have all your friends, and only 
your friends?” Penrhyn objected. 

“Precisely! And that is why I am telling Billy that 
the case is more difficult than yousay. I know Minot, and 
I know the value of that invention of his. It will make 
him one of the strongest men in the industry, and he is 
well aware of the fact. If he came in, I doubt if he would 
consent to be a mere executive. He would probably want 
the job you offer me.” Wistar smiled, but with an 
earnestness that made what he said more impressive. ‘I 
speak of this only to show the kind of problem that is 
always confronting a corporation.” 

Bidding Mr. Sears good-night, he went out, and Billy 
followed. At the drawing-room door he hesitated, but he 
passed on into the street without bidding Judith good-by. 

When he had gone Sears dropped his head in his hands, 
again a prey to despair. ‘We have lost him,” he said. 
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“Not yet!’ said Penrhyn. 
him to-morrow!” 

“Are you willing to take in Minot?” 

“Not in a thousand years! Wistar and Billy will be 
hard enough to manage. With a majority of trust-busters 
on that committee, where should we be when it came to 
joining hands with the rubber people? Cheer up, man! 
You look as if you had lost your last dollar!” 

“‘T have lied—lied to my guest—and to my daughter!” 

“A mere matter of business! One stroke more, and 
we've pulled off the biggest combination in the history of 
Wall Street!” 

“But that stroke! He is too clear-headed, too resolute,” 

“Nonsense! Don’t yousee? He’s in love with Judith, 
and he has insulted you! MHe’s a ringed bull. We can 
lead him where we want by the nose! And once we've got 
him inside—we have him where we want him!” 

Sears was silent. ‘ 

Penrhyn looked at his watch. It was almost midnight, 
and he remembered his appointment with Andrews. “I 
must be off!”’ he said. At the door he turned. ‘From 
to-night Judith is rich again, and you take your proper 
place in the world of finance!” 


‘‘T have one more crack at 


XVII 
HEN Sears came into the library to bid Judith 
good-night she said nothing, but took his thin frame 
in her strong arms. 

For a moment he suffered her embrace. Then he put 
her gently aside. ‘‘You don’t know,” he said. ‘You 
can’t know, sweetheart.’”’ He bowed his head and left her. 

She went to the window and threw aside the curtains. 
The night was clear and soft, and a full moon rode above 
the trees in the square. She put out the lamp on the 
table and leaned her head against one of the little square 
panes of ancient glass. Mechanically her eyes took in 
what they saw —a clear white arc-lamp that threw out the 
trees about it into prominence among their neighbors, and 
beneath them a bench on which a solitary man sat, the 
image of desolation. 

The door opened behind her. Quickly drying her eyes, 
she turned and descried May in her nightgown, peering into 
the room. ‘‘The bride—all in white!’ she laughed, 
with half-hysterical tenderness. It was the first time the 
sisters had been alone together since the betrothal, and in 
a moment they were in each other’s arms. 

‘Are you very happy?” Judith asked, with a sympathy 
that was only the deeper because it had an undertone of 
sadness. 

“Happy?” May cried. ‘So happy I can’t sleep! I 
can’t lie down. I want to run, to cry out—to be mad 
with joy!”” She paused in the full flood of her exuberance 
to remember her sister. ‘‘ You are sad, Judy dear. Why is 
it? I know! Youare lonesome! I’m not going to leave 
you—never! It won’t mean that you and I belong a bit 
less to each other! I made Billy promise that! We shall 
be with you every moment —two of us instead of just one!” 

Judith knew that her sister believed what she said with 
all the trusting ardor of inexperience in life. For the world 
she would not undeceive her. Yet, all the more, the knowl- 
edge of what the future held for them both intensified her 
own desolation. Their poverty, which, little by little, had 
separated her from her old friends, had brought her very 
near to May. And now that May was to be both happy 
and rich 

They heard the doorbell ring, and, by and by, Mrs. 
Boyser brought in a card. It was Wistar’s. 

‘Say that we have gone to bed,” said Judith. 

“‘No, Boyser! Tell him we’re up and will see him 
As May said this she put a firm hand over Judith’s lips. 

Boyser was not unused to the willfulness of the younger 
sister, and she acted with the long-accustomed license of a 
faithful servant. ‘‘I’ll give ye wan minute to skiddaddle!” 
she said as she departed. 

“If only you could care for him!’”’ May exclaimed. ‘Ah, 
why is any one so stupid as not to be in love!” 

“You shouldn’t!”’ Judith protested. ‘‘He was dreadful 
this evening!”’ 

“T know! Billy and I quarrel and make up. It only 
means that you are in love!’’ She fled like a phantom 
through a private passage that led into the back room. 
“Come! Sleep in my room to-night,” she called back 
from the threshold, ‘‘and tell me all about it!” 

When Wistar came in Judith was lighting the lamp. 

He strode quickly to her and took the match from her 
hand. ‘‘I couldn’t look at you—bear to have you look at 
me! Only let me say—my blunder this evening . . . 
my violent temper believe me! I am suffering 
for it! Can you ever forgive me?” 

Though she could see him only in dim outline, she recog- 
nized now that it was he who had been sitting out there 
in the square. 

“To forgive,”’ she said coldly —‘‘it is the easiest of all 
the virtues!” 

‘“You mean that you can’t forget—that to forget would 
not be a virtue!” 

“What you have done—what you have said!—since 
it was all a mistake, yes, I could forgive it, and forget it! 
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Qld as my father is, and weak—such words may offend 
him, but they can’t harm him! The only wrong was to 
yourself —to what you say you feel for me!” 
“Yes—yes! It was that I came to tell you! 
hope to forgive myself!” 
“Nor I, myself!” ‘ 
He shook his head. ‘‘I don’t know what you mean!” 
“This afternoon, your friendship ——”’ 
“Friendship!’’ he interrupted with dignity and scorn. 
“Call it your love, then! Whatever it is, I went to you, 
in your own place, pleaded with you in our behalf, tried to 
make use of —what you feel forme—ina matter of money!” 
Again he shook his head. ‘‘I don’t know what youmean!”’ 
“By doing that—I who don’t love you, can’t ever love 
you—I gave you the right 
to think as you thought of 


I don’t 
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She shrank against the curtain, near which she had been 
standing, and instinctively drew her hand behind her back. 


‘You won’t say good-by?”’ he asked very sadly. ‘You 
despise me still—hate me, perhaps?”’ 

She did not answer. After a pause she shook her 
head. 

“‘You are not afraid of me—afraid because I love you?”’ 

This was no man of the common sort, swayed by the 
selfishness of passion. But all the more his love offended 
her—roused in her an instinctive repulsion—the primeval 
spirit of revolt, which was also the spirit of fear. ‘‘No!” 
she said, with such calmness as she could command, 
“T am not at all afraid of you! What should I feel 
for a man like you? Yes! Youare right! I hate you!” 
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about, he saw Andrews issuing from one of the paths that 
lead diagonally across the eastern end of the square. He 
turned away with mingled pity and contempt. Pres- 
ently he realized that the sound of footsteps had ceased. 
Turning again, he saw a shadowy form skulk into the 
mews that back the row of mansions on the square. At 
this evidence of shame in a man naturally shameless he 
felt a moment’s surprise, and then, immersed in other 
thoughts, forgot the incident. 

As he let himself into his rooms he pressed an electric 
button near the door, in obedience to a habit of long 
standing. In a far corner a globe of fevrile glass poured 
forth a flood of opalescent, golden light. Beneath it, 
standing on a pedestal of marble, was the replica of a 

renaissance sculpture—a 
young and beautiful 





us, to say what you said. 
Bribery and theft, treach- 
erous hospitality—in the 
way you thought, we are 
guiltless; but in another 
way, and more deeply dis- 
graceful, J am guilty of 
them all!” 

“It isnot true! I have 
blundered—wronged you! 
But I honor you—love 
you! —and I always must! 
Most of all for the loyalty 
to your father which made 
you say what you did, for 
your honesty in speaking 
as youspoke tome! What 
I threatened this afternoon 
—defeat to your father, 
poverty to you— instead, I 
shall bring him success, 
and you the life of use and 
beauty you were born to.” 

“You must not do 
that!” 

“Itismy right—the one 
right on earth I prize!” 

The words brought to 
Judith an echo of what he 
had said in the afternoon 
—that he grudged this 
right to Penrhyn. “I 
forbid you!” she cried. 

“Not for your sake, but 
formy own! What I did 
this evening —I see it all 
now! I’ve thought it all 
out, on the bench there in 
the square. I supposed 
my motives were the best. 
But from the start I have 
been obstinate —jealous! 
I thought ill of Penrhyn. 
The idea of what he is to 
you. . . . Heisashon- 
orable as any man.” 

“You may be sure that 
he is!”’ she said coldly. 

“Then it is my privilege 
—a privilege without 
regret—to work with him 
for you!” 

“I forbid you to do any- 
thing for me!” 

“But for myself—with 
my own I can do what I 
will!’’ 

“Tf you do, it is the end 
of everything between us 
—friendship, acquaint- 





woman, a Madonna per- 
haps, the simple, serene 
features of which bore an 
expression that might have 
reminded one of Judith in 
her gentler moments. In 
front of it was a carved 
medizval prie-dieu. Inthe 
first sorrow of ten years 
ago he had flung himself 
prostrate here and poured 
out his heart in prayer, as 
if to the one creature who 
would understand. And 
ever since, the sight of the 
little altar, with its statue 
and its lamp, had touched 
his heart to a certain piety. 
But to-night, as he saw it 
all, he felt as if a stranger; 
and with a quick, instine- 
tive movement heswitched 
on the other lights. 

The whole apartment 
breathed an atmosphere of 
rich and sombre beauty 
which had been no less a 
part of his life than his 
noisy and ill-smelling 
shops. Here was all the 
home he had. Men who 
are denied the warmth and 
loveliness of the normal 
human affections are apt to 
make good their loss, as 
well as they may, with the 
warmth and loveliness of 
inanimate objects—if 
objects may be called in- 
animate which supremely 
stir the eye and the mind. 
Dull crimson rugs glowed 
upon the floor, and the 
walls were hung with 
antique velvet, through the 
worn, red nap of which 
shone the fire of a web of 
gold. On all sides were low 
shelves filled with books, 
good books and rare books, 
variously bound in the 
soberer shades of morocco 
and illumined with exqui- 
site tooling. 

On one wall was a large 
French landscape, with a 
round of young girls and 
their lovers dancing in the 
twilight of a forest glade, 
while over all was a far, 
deep, evening sky in which 











ance even.” 

“Let it be the end! 
That is best, when to see 
you can only mean torture! Icanleave y~u! Once before, 
in this very room, I left you! And I lived out my life 
without you—could have lived it till the end. My fate is 
happier to-day.” He stood erect with the consciousness 
of power —power to sway her life. ‘‘In the years to come 
when you think of me, if you ever do, don’t think of me 
as working in the old shop, grimy and dull as the cave 
man you called me, for a good you never dreamed of. I 
shall be out in the world—your world!—shoulder to 
shoulder with your father, with Penrhyn! When power 
comes to your father, and happiness to you—it will be I 
who have brought it!” 

“You would force the gift on me!’’ she cried, her old 
antagonism mounting. ‘‘None the less it would be a gift! 
ou would make me feel that I had bartered my soul!’’ 

“T shall claim no reward. This good-by is forever! 
But all my life I shall be happier, because I shall be nearer 
to you—yes, nearer and dearer!’’ He paused a moment, 
and then reached forth his hand to bid her good-night. 


ORAWN BY A. 6. WENZELL 





“Are You Very Happy?” Judith Asked 


“‘You might have spared me that word! I’ve no luck! 
The things I don’t care for —never cared for —all come tome 
—wealth, power, all that! They find me, and they leave me 
—the cave man.” He paused, and was a long time silent. 

Judith stood dazed in the sway of emotions she had never 
known before. Through her mood echoed the sound of 
his voice, humble and proud, impassioned and reverent, 
pleading and commanding. Her face was averted, but she 
felt the light of his eyes upon her, encompassing her. 

He left her so quietly that she scarcely heard his tread. 
But presently the door closed beneath, and when, in obedi- 
ence to an impulse, the memory of which later brought 
the blood to her cheeks, she looked out at the window, she 
saw him walk out at the gate, resolute and erect. 


Xvill 
S WISTAR turned into Fifth Avenue, now deserted and 
silent beneath its rows of twin arc-lights, he heard 
Glancing mechanically 


unsteady footsteps behind him. 


the fading blue of day- 

light mingled with the faint 
gold radiance of stars. On another wall was a Flemish 
portrait of a young man whose vivid cheeks and delicately- 
curved, vital lips were dominated by eyes in which lurked 
the sadness of a lifetime. The lists of the works of two 
of the world’s masters have each, among the names of 
famous collectors, an entry which reads: ‘‘In the posses- 
sion of James Wistar, Esq., New York,” but Wistar’s 
feeling for these paintings was very different from that 
of the connoisseur—though just what it was he himself 
would probably not have been able to tell. Lonesome 
though his life was, the room had welcomed him from his 
workaday existence with something like the embrace 
of comradeship and tried affection. 

Now it all seemed to him the mere shadow of a dream 
that is dead, and deserves to be dead. Turning his back 
upen it, he threw open the window and looked out upon 
the roofs of the city—the gray, disordered world of 
mundane fact. He had thought that his life was devoted 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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Poor Richard Junior's Philosophy 
€ All is not young that titters. 
@ It takes nine tailors to make a man pay one. 
€ The Unwritten Law: Hire the sharpest lawyer. 


@ Senator Tillman is at work on his Apologia Pro Vitriol 
Sua. 


€ Much love is blind; some is myopic; very little is far- 
sighted. 

€ Opportunity knocks once; incompetency knocks all 
the time. 


€ Some men will sit on a door-knob and think that it’s 
going to hatch out a fighting chicken. 


@ Truth is beautiful—when it’s about your neighbor. 
When it concerns yourself, it’s plain or even ugly. 


@ The difference between a hard hitter and a ready 
knocker lies in the fact that the former generally has other 
fields of usefulness, 


Five Indispensable Drugs 


A BEST, February is an unpleasant month. For the 
cave-dweller in the larger cities it means damp cars, 
slushy streets, and steam radiators that do not radiate; 
for the suburbanite, delayed trains, defective plumbing, 
and the absence of the out-of-doors exercise that is his 
principal excuse for being a suburbanite. 

The common ground on which Rus and Urbs can meet at 
this inopportune season is in their contemplation of the 
doctors’ bills. Rus can say: ‘‘Aha!” and Urbs: “I told 
you so,” which, perhaps, slightly ameliorates the condition 
of each. 

What both need is exercise—and the only thing that is 
rarer than a day in June is exercise in February. Urbs 
will ride to his club and do no more work than lift a high- 
ball. Rus will take the hack at the station and call it 
exercise to carry home the mail. 

And the next day both will blame the weather for their 
indisposition. 

“You need five drugs,” said a foolish physician to a 
patient: ‘‘water, food, air, sleep and exercise.” But the 
patient sought another doctor, and the foolish physician 
died poor. 


No Just-as-Good Sold Here 


HE national convention of retail grocers, said to 

represent two hundred and eighty-five thousand 
storekeepers, reminds one that the retailers in most lines 
and localities are getting closer together. And this is a 
sign that necessity pushes them. 

Men by nature like to ‘‘run their own business to suit 
thernselves”—until conditions force coéperation upon 
them. In the city the department store, in the country 
the mail-order house, eat away at the small retailer. Ina 
number of States retail organizations are working on a 
plan to force manufacturers, through threats of boycott, 
to withhold their goods from the mail-order houses. 
Elsewhere the retail influence stands against the proposed 
parcels-post which, by cheapening transportation, would 
extend the field of the great city competitor. 

As we look at it, however, the retailer will not find his 
security in erecting arbitrary barriers against the big 
concern. On the whole, as to certain goods, the big con- 
cern has a natural economic advantage of him. It can 
actually lay down some goods cheaper than he can. His 
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advantage lies in his personal contact with his customers. 
He isn’t a name to them, but a man and fellow-citizen. 
Certainly he must conduct his business on sound principles; 
but his own personality may be a strong defense against 
the unseen corporation. 

This journal believes that personal character, within 
the field of its effect, is the best possible advertisement. 
This value the retailer may have, without money and 
without price. 

It seems to us that he makes a gross tactical error 
when he fails to have it. 

Not long ago, for example, we saw in a grocery window 
in a country town this hand-lettered sign: ‘‘No Just-as- 
Good Sold Here.”” The asset whieh that declared will, we 
believe, offset many a trust blandishment. 


Selling Uncle Sam’s Presents 


tape Southern Pacific has at length vouchsafed to place 
on sale, not later than July 1, all its lands, excepting 
timber property, in California, Utah and Nevada. The 
total is six million acres, consisting mostly of the Govern- 
ment grant to aid the construction of the Central Pacific,. 
now a constituent company of the Southern. 

Besides a loan of sixty-five million dollars—repaid only 
in part—the Government donated to the Union and 
Central Pacific systems some twenty-six million acres of 
public land, an area larger than the States of Ohio or 
Kentucky. Twenty years ago the grants were valued at 
upward of sixty million dollars. An amendment to the 
original charter, lobbied through at a night session under 
most dubious circumstances, doubled the extent of the 
grants. 

But that little stroke of industry is neither here nor 
there. So many Western enterprises have helped them- 
selves to vast slices of the public domain without even a 
night-session amendment that the course pursued by the 
promoters of the railroads in getting a lobby to sneak the 
paragraph through between sunset and dawn looks quite 
like an act of courtesy to the Government. The Union 
Pacific itself is now under a painful suspicion of having 
acquired large and highly valuable tracts of mineral lands 
with no other warrant than its strong right arm. 

What we have particularly in mind is the remarkable 
relationship which for a generation subsisted between the 
Government and these roads, mostly built by public 
funds. Before the lines were fully completed the House 
passed a bill to reduce passenger rates of ten cents a mile 
and freight charges in proportion; but a Senate committee 
kindly smothered it. Fora long time the roads maintained 
that they were not ‘‘completed” within the meaning of 
the law for five years after they were in operation for 
their full lengths. 

They refused to pay interest on the Government’s 
loan, and the Supreme Court solemnly upheld them. 
They resisted the Government’s attempts to make them 
create an adequate sinking fund. In fine, from the instant 
the public’s immense bounty came into their hands, we 
find them sternly standing for their vested rights as purely 
private businesses. 

We suppose that at this writing, as the Central Pacific 
agreeably contemplates the prospective income from the 
sale of those six million acres, any suggestion that its 
manly bosom should be stirred by an emotion of respon- 
sibility to the source of the largess would be received witk 
scorn and amazement. 


Shaking the Plum Tree Out West 


ALIFORNIA Legislatures have long been sadly ad- 

dicted to petty graft. Some say that a propensity to 

graft which is not petty is plainly discernible in the record ; 
but that is beside the present inquiry. 

The cheerful manner in which members of the Cali- 
fornia Legislature loaded the State pay-roll with all sorts of 
jobs for their heelers was regarded as a crying scandal, and, 
two years ago, the reform motive was strong enough to 
make an impression. Members complained that their 
own pay was inadequate, the Constitution allowing them 
only eight dollars a day for sixty days, whereas the session 
often overran that limit. 

To be quite fair, the reformers proposed to pay mem- 
bers a lump sum of one thousand dollars a year, and 
strictly to limit incidental expenses—the flower-garden 
of the ‘‘ patronage” graft—to five hundred dollars a day 
for both houses. 

This proposal was submitted to the people in the form 
of a constitutional amendment last November—and the 
people rejected it. There is no question as to what was 
in the minds of voters. They didn’t propose to raise 
members’ pay from four hundred and eighty to one 
thousand dollars. The present legislature convened in 
January, and promptly attached over five hundred hungry 
camp-followers to the pay-roll, at an expense of about two 
thousand dollars a day. 

A roar of protest reverberated from Shasta’s frozen 
peak to the waving palms of San Diego. ‘‘But,” said the 
legislators, ‘‘we have the people’s warrant for doing this. 
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They rejected the proposition to limit our incidental 
to five hundred dollars a day. They don’t want economy 
Niggardly principles of the pinched East find no favor in 
this genial land.” 

On the first pay-day great confusion arose because go 
many employees of the legislature had to go back to their 
patron Senators and Representatives to find out what 
Offices they held and thus make application for their 
wages in proper form. A certain squad of anxious patriots, 
after tramping the corridors in search of the functionary 
who should voucher them, finally discovered that one of 
their own number was that functionary. 

The vote of last November is held to sanction this. ]t 
might be passed as a merely local affliction if the cage 
stood alone. But many other cases illustrate the awk. 
wardness and difficulties of the referendum. Naturally 
people will vote ‘“‘No” on a certain proposition without 
in the least meaning “‘Yes” on the obverse proposition; 
and in actual practice a referendum vote will sometimes 
leave the question of what the people want as much a 
matter of debate as it was before. Chicago, in trying to 
settle her traction problem, is facing this very difficulty, 


A Little Tax on Snobbishness 


| ign is thinking of joining those States which have 
placed a solemn, statutory ban on tips. We think she 
should, rather, pass one making tips obligatory —in those 
places where the system flourishes. It would stand as 
much show of being enforced as the other, and its spirit 
would be rather more democratic. 

About one person in five hundred thousand ever needs 
to give a tip if he doesn’t wish to. Waiters in certain 
Fifth Avenue dining-rooms of the most fashionable sort 
receive scarcely any wages, as we.learn from a recent 
exposition of tipping, because all patrons are expected to 
fee them; but those two blocks east or west get good 
workmen’s pay because tips are undreamed of in those 
humbler precincts. Any diner who objects to tipping 
may go, under cover of darkness and by the back way, 
to one of these modest establishments, where he will get 
an abundance of wholesome food, served in about the 
manner he is used to at home. All that he needs to 
escape the obnoxious tip is sufficient courage to face the 
dread chance that somebody may discover him eating 
in an unfashionable, inexpensive place where common 
people eat. 

“‘I wish,” said the builder of one of the most gorgeous 
hotels in the country, ‘‘to make a place where Americans 
of good family will feel at home.” Possibly one out of 
five hundred, or a thousand, of the guests really lives ona 
scale of waste and show which corresponds to that of his 
temporary abode. Others go there for the sacred joy of 
writing to the folks in Kalamazoo on the hotel stationery 
and of being able to mention casually that they are stop- 
ping at the Grand Radium. 

Of course, the tips are high. We are in favor of a public 
agitation to increase them —as a good tax on snobbery. 


Let Germany Pay the Freight 


T IS easy to say ‘‘Stand pat,” but very hard to do it. 
The Republicans said it before the last Congressional 
elections, and it is evident that, still having a good major- 
ity, they can hardly resist the temptation to tap the till 
a little more. Stand pat proved very safe, so far as that 
election went—which was a foregone conclusion; and 
the treasury is so rich, and so many greedy little boys are 
so hungry, that—well, it is hardly in a stand-pat human 
nature to withhold one’s hand from the spigot. 

They say there will be a ship-subsidy bill before ad- 
journment. The House has already succumbed, and what 
shall we expect of the Senate? Probably, it will not bea 
big, bold, robust grab, such as last year’s Senate bill 
proposed, but only a little handful, a mere pinch, so 
to speak; just enough to encourage our infant indus- 
tries with proof that the barrel hasn’t been hermetically 
sealed. 

The argument is threadbare. We must have a merchant 
marine in order to have commerce. True, during the years 
when we have had no merchant marine to speak of our 
commerce has increased faster than that of any other 
country ever increased. Without any merchant marine 
we lead the world in foreign trade. 

Yet, in some manner that nobody except a subsidy 
advocate could ever understand, commerce and subsidies 
go together. Other countries give their ships subsidies. 
Because of such subsidies these ships can and do carry 
our freights below cost and at a fair profit. To the lay 
mind, getting our freights carried thus cheaply seems 4 
very good thing. The lay mind sees no objection to letting 
the German Government pay part of our freight bills. But 
to the subsidy advocate this condition is abhorrent. We 
must subsidize ships in order that they may carry German 
freight cheap. 

A policy of graft is not a stationary principle. The 
trusts are hungry Joes. No stand pat will satisfy them. 
They want more. Probably Congress will give it to them. 
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@an pretty green carpet in the Senate things as he wants to run them. 
nd chamber. Not ascar is to be seen on They summoned Aldrich when there 
a the imposing fronts of the Senators seemed to be a chasm between part of 
| pa who were due to snickersnee one an- the Senate and the President on the 
needs other for several palpitating weeks. Brownsville affair. Now, there are no 
ertain Peace broods over the geometrically- affidavits that show that Aldrich sits 
~ arranged locks of Vice-President Fairbanks, and the fero- pending split in the Republican party. The trouble was, up nights admiring a photograph of the President, and it 
recent cious Senators who were yelling for action and carnage the advance agent who wrote it and got the country all is known that the President usually bites Aldrich’s name 
ted to and death have returned to their regular business of by the ears failed to take into account the discipline of the into three parts when he speaks it, and scatters the three 
nal staving off patriots who want jobs and telling eager con- Republican party as represented in the Senate. Demo- syllables to the farthermost corners of the room, where 
pm stituents that, positively, there are no more copies of the crats are not amenable to discipline, and that is why they explode like firecrackers. Still, Aldrich did not pur- 
al Jefferson Bible to be had. Democrats got nothing out of Congress. The discipline pose to have a divided majority in the Senate, and he went 
— The Senate trembled on the verge of a precipice for of the Republicans in the Senate, forexample, makesthe to work and fixed up a compromise, just as he fixed up a 
1 oe days. A crisis was impending in the affairs of the Repub- army look likea lunatic asylum. They fuss and filibuster compromise on the rate bill last summer. 
tthe lican party, a crisis in the affairs of the President, one for and farradiddle around, but when the whip is cracked Being from New England and having a shrewd sense of 
ds the Democrats, and a few especially dark and ominous and it becomes a question of ‘‘Rally, boys, rally!” they barter, Aldrich usually gets a compromise arranged that 
o the crises for the anti-Administration leaders. There were so_ rally, nearly every last one of them. does not leave him in arrears any, and that is what he did 
: ating many crises that the casual visitor to the Capitol had to A Senator is, of course, a statesman, but he is also a_ thistime. He placated Foraker and Lodge and Blackburn 
me ~~ be mighty careful or he would stub his toe against one or politician. If he were not he wouldn’t beaSenator. There and everybody else, and went to bat with nobody but 
run into another and be suffocated by the hot air. is no Senator who is going to let the Republican party go Tillman outside the grounds. He didn’t get as much this 
— It was dangerous to talk above a whisper, for spies were on the rocks when it has a big majority in the Congress _ time as he has in others, for the President held the strong- 
tales everywhere, either minions of the President or vassals of and a Republican President in the White House. There est position. The eruption of the Brownsville affair in the 
ad Foraker and Aldrich. Any Senator who was in favor of is always a way out, and there is always a man to find it. Senate was not of the President’s making. The Senate 
aaa the President was likely to be sandbagged while on his way A compromise in the hand is worth fifteen factional fights dragged it in, and the Senate had to drag it out, but, at the 
of his to get a bowl of bread and milk. Plots and counter-plots in the bush, and he who will not compromise is always same time, the compromise was good enough to avert 
oy of made the existence of the anti-Administration men so lonesome and always getting nothing. carnage. 
nery parlous they wore breastplates and had servants taste There are no novelties in Senate procedure. It always 
stop- their egg sandwiches before they would take luncheon, for works a thing out in the same way. As soon as the fight Hammering Tillman into Shape 
fear of poison. Oh, it was fine and shivery and goreful! gets bitter, and after enough has been said to make it clear 
ublic War clouds hung over the White House by day and war to the country that the Senate is irrevocably committed grrr wn had hopped in to help Foraker, because Till- 
fires lighted the terraces by night. There was no telling to this position, and is immaculately right, and implacable man loves trouble and hates peace, and, besides, every 
- what would happen or what had happened. The only and firm as a rock, a compromise is arranged. No matter time he makes an appearance it increases his value as a 
thing certain was that there was to be war to the knife, what happens, everybody can claim his side won when lyceum star. The Senate is used to Tillman and nearly 
t and the knife to the hilt and then some. there is a compromise. Thus the Senate loses nothing, everybody yawns when he is rampaging around. Tillman 
0 it and the President, for example, gains nothing, and things himself thinks he is the greatest master of invectiv who 
whee" "Midst War's Alarms and Afterward get settled again and the Republican party goes sailing ever took an epithet by the tail and cracked it around his 
ajor- , . a along. Put a lot of Democrats in that position and they head. He lets go whenever there is a chance and some- 
> till \ _ Senate was going out to do bodily and political and would fight until the dead and dying choked the doorways. times when there is no chance. He bores everybody on 
that moral injury to the President. He was to be pilloried When the country looks to Washington, expecting to the floor, and is looked upon as a sort of a useless append- 
ai before the country and held up in plain view of all the rest see the President and the Republican party, as represented age to discussion that cannot be cut off very well. 
an of the world. The President had it in mind to take every in the Congress, fly at throats and make things all mussy, Still, the Senate is inclined to the belief that one Tillman 
ae Senatorial pelt and hang the collection on the White House the country forgets that the Republican Senators are is enough. The Senate knows there are some others com- 
walls where all could see. The clash of arms resounded. Republicans before they are anything else, and that the ing pretty soon who may proceed along Tillman lines, and 
oi, The battle waged. There was to be no quarter given and President has no record of being anything but a Repub- when Tillman tried to be funny and compare some of his 
shat it was expected none would be asked. Wow, but it was lican himself. He is not going out of his way to disturb his colleagues to negro minstrels, the Senate got up on its hind- 
heaah turrible! relations with his party and his party is not fighting him, legs and let out a roar of injured dignity that could be 
bill What happened? What always happens? What has in the open or secretly, with any effect. When the time heard as far as Baltimore. What, in other circumstances, 
- happened for years every time a crisis impended, and what comes everybody gets together. would have been passed off as a rather clumsy bit of satire 
rong will happen for years in similar circumstances? The crisis was immediately held to be a blow at the very foundations 
ally failed to crise. Nothing fell over the precipice. There Playing the Game by Adjustable Rules of the institution that congregates daily under the watch- 
wasn’t a leaf stirring. The Senate adjourned one Friday ful eye of Vice-President Fairbanks. So they went after 
— afternoon with every Senator ready to slit the weasand of AKE a look into these compromises and you will Tillman. They hammered him toa pulp, both in the open 
me every other Senator, and met at noon on Monday with always find that Nelson W. Aldrich, of Rhode Island, session and behind closed doors. Senator after Senator 
ot every Senator ready to pat every other Senator on the has been on the job. If Aldrich did not have a sense of got up and told Tillman what he thought of him. Tillman, 
hon back and lend him money and chewing tobacco. humor he would be the most dangerous man in the United _ used to laughter and applause, was dazed. He didn’t know 
og It was only the youngsters who got excited over this States. As it is, in his capacity as Boss of the Senate he what hit him. He apologized. He said he would never 
particular crisis. The oldsters have seen toomany of them, is not nearly so dangerous as some of those who regularly do it again, and copies of the Congressional Record, 
idy have had all the thrills and then awoke to find nothing left _muckrake that body would have us imagine. Aldrich has with these proceedings marked in red ink, will be sent to 
lies but a tired feeling. TheSenate of the United States works good idea of proportion. He knows the relation of things, Bob Taylor, of Tennessee, and to Jeff Davis, of Arkansas, 
ies. things out in its own way. It worked this Brownsville and when he is pulling wires he is never so serious that he and to several others who may be inclined to rant and 
ry mess up to the boiling point and then took the pot off the does not see the funny part, and he always smiles, grimly, rave when they get the chance. They were not schooling 
lay stove. The Senate has but one motto. That is: ‘‘We but a smile for all that, when he sees the puppets dance. Tillman so much as they were holding up a warning finger 
st compromise, but never surrender.’’ That is the war cry Aldrich is a most versatile person. He does not play to the newcomers who have reputations for loose talk. 
ing that leads both sides into battle. the game according to the rules when he has a real big Augustus Octavius Bacon, of 
ut Having fought the President as long struggle on hand. He makes the rules as he goes along, Georgia, is in sad case, in sad, sad case. 
We as was necessary on the discharge of and that is the reason one never can tell where Aldrich is He was seen the other day with his 
an the negro troops, the Senate compro- coming out, although there may be perfect knowledge of hand pressed to his fevered brow, 
mised and got a shade the better of where he went in. He deals from the bottom orthe middle meditating onhisfearfulfate. Bacon 
*he the agreement. That was what the or from the top, as it suits his fancy and exigencies of the is selected by the primaries to suc- 















Senate was after. 
All advance notices of this (to 
be) historical affray were based on a 





case. He knows his power, of course, and exercises it, but 
when a number of Senators are summoned to the White 
House in the middle of a “‘ crisis,’ and then sprain their legs 





ceed himself. His present term ex- 
pires on March 4next. Last year the 
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JUST adore the public, and 
I the public loves me back 

again.’”’ Thus Ellen Terry 
crystallizes her attitude to the world on the other side of 
the footlights, and the best part of it is that it is abso- 
lutely true, and has been throughout her marvelous career 
of fifty years as an actress. With no pose, no affecta- 
tion, no play to the gallery, she has felt and lived her 
affection for her audiences, and, reaching out across the 
magic semi-circle, she has gripped their hearts with fine, 
long, supple fingers because she does love them. 

I well remember the first time I came under the spell of 
her irresistible personality. The proud possessor of an 
aisle seat (rather far back, too) in the “‘ peanut gallery” 
of a huge Chicago theatre, I sat as one pulsing unit of an 
enthralled mass of people which packed the house from 
floor to ceiling. The play was The Merchant of Venice, 
with the Shylock of Irving to the Portia of Miss Terry. 
The time was autumn of 1893, when the Columbian 
Exposition had filled the city with motley tens of thou- 
sands—-sightseers drawn from every farm, hamlet and 
town in the country. 

At this particular performance even the aisles were 
crowded to suffocation. Balanced in painful tensity of 
interest on the extreme edge of a step next me sat a 
stocky, square-jawed youth, obviously a ‘‘sport” of some 
local Bowery. The miracle wrought in him by Ellen Terry 
worked in all the rest of us, only his laboring soul struggled 
for utterance, and finally found it. Hemay have previously 
heard of Shakespeare, but certainly the story of the play 
was new to him, for he was totally unprepared for the 
climax of the trial seene. At the words, ‘‘Jew, take your 
pound of flesh. The law allows it,’ he turned a dumb, 
reproachful gaze on the unmoved Portia, only to be 
swamped by a revulsion of feeling with the succeeding 
phrase, ‘‘but spill not one drop of Christian blood.” It was 
too much for human endurance, and his pent-up feeling 
ran the whole gamut of emotions in one husky whisper: 
“Good! Old girl, you’ve got him! Bully for you!” 
The Old Brick House in Chelsea 


HERE you are—Ellen Terry had the Jew and the 

Bowery boy and the rest of us—and she held us, too, 

just as she had held her public year after year for half a 
century. 

It was quite a long time after the Chicago episode—in 
fact, only a little while ago—that I rumbled down Chelsea 
way in a four-wheeler to Miss Terry’s town residence, a 
queer, prim, old-fashioned house, which presents a narrow, 
grimy brick front to the lumbering traffic in King’s Road. 
This is a London quarter which teems with delightful 
interest. Carlisle’s house is just around the corner in 
Cheyne Row; Sargent’s studio, the nucleus of a colony of 
famous artists, is in the next block, and all thereabouts 
the rugged old pensioners of the Chelsea Hospital, in their 
scarlet coats, make stray spots of brilliant color in the 
thoroughfares skirting the river. 

Miss Terry’s house seems tightly squeezed in next the 
end of a long, irregular row, whose chimney-pots twist 
into space at eccentric angles. A heavy iron grill and a 
ponderous gate shut off from the street a very small, 
bricked inclosure, whose sole ornaments are a big bronze 
vase filled with flowering plants, and an undersized, 
rather discouraged-looking tree, which one might describe 
as having a bad list to starboard. 

It is typical of most London houses that the more for- 
bidding the exteriors the warmer the welcome, if you 
have the open sesame, and so it was here. Miss Terry is 
to her friends, under her own rooftree, very much what 
she is to her friends across the footlights, with the added 
personal and intimate touch which makes her no longer 
the actress, but the real woman, a delightful hostess, 
holding merry sway at the head of her own generous 
board. 

Ellen Terry, born of actor parents, and destined to 
become the fine flower of a family of great actors, 
made her initial stage appearance at the tender age of 
eight. It is, therefore, no exaggeration to say that five 
decades of dramatic critics and other writers have ex- 
hausted their vocabularies in her praises; and, after all 
that stream of eloquence, there would seem no need of any 
added word. Shakespeare undoubtedly knew her in a 
previous incarnation, or else dreamed her when he created 
Beatrice—for Beatrice, more than any or all of her char- 
acters, she was and is and always will be—‘‘ Born in a merry 
hour,” ‘‘To speak all mirth and no matter,” ‘‘There wasa 
star danced and under that I was born.”” Frank, impul- 
sive, generous to a fault (she has been known to order the 
spot-light turned off her and on to another actress playing 
in the same scene), elusive as the south wind, sometimes 
inconsequent as a child, high-spirited and loving, with 
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Miss Terry in Her Garden 


always a helping hand out to somebody or other. Full 
of big qualities and little failings, and over all that inde- 
finable and irresistible charm which, for want of a better 
name, is termed personal magnetism. There is Ellen 
Terry as her critics and intimates have seen her, and that 
is just about what she is to-day. 

I was to come at eleven o’clock, so eleven it was when I 
reached the King’s Road house and rattled the polished 
knocker on the cross-barred and iron-braced door, which 
looked as if it had been built to withstand a siege. A nar- 
row, oak-paneled entry leads into a long, irregular apart- 
ment, which is a happy combination of staircase, ante- 
room and dining-room all in one. Paneled entirely in 
blackened oak, its chief features are a tiny but cheerful 
fireplace, a well-furnished sideboard, quantities of books 
on low shelves, many rare mezzotints and engravings, a 
helter-skelter table, flanked by an even more helter-skelter 
desk. The comfortable gloom of the room is relieved by 
the spots of rich color made by brass and copper vessels; 
there are scarlet geraniums in the pots on the window- 
ledges, and a fine old staircase seems to disappear into the 
ceiling at the lower end of the room. These stairs lead to 
the next floor, where the entire space is thrown into another 
charming and irregular-shaped apartment, which serves as 
a drawing-room. This upper room is paneled entirely 
in wood painted white, and is a veritable treasure-house of 
souvenirs relating to Miss Terry’s career, containing auto- 
graphs, letters, etchings, inscribed books, old play bills, 
notably that of The Winter’s Tale production in which she 
made her stage début as the little Mamillius in 1856, and 
numberless portraits of herself by most of the famous 
artists of her time, including George Frederick Watts, 
Sargent, Alma-Tadema, Sir Frederick Leighton and 
E. A. Abbey. 

A spider-legged spinnet, with a thin, delicious tone, 
stands in the sunniest corner, under the portrait of Henry 
Irving. The broad timbers of the floor are painted the 
bright, soft green of a spring meadow, the strong color 
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ELLEN TERRY, CHATELAINE 


By Frances Benjamin Johnston 


of which is toned and subdued 
by a few good rugs. It was a 
delightful room, brimming with 
the personality of its mistress, and I had plenty of oppor. 
tunity to examine it minutely, as there were many delays, 
interruptions, callers, conferences. But finally the vision 
of Hermione (which had so delighted me in a revival of The 
Winter’s Tale at His Majesty’s Theatre the previous week) 
floated into this chic and charming room, the diaphanoys 
white draperies falling in long classic lines .from her 
shoulders, swathing her figure and trailing yards on the 
green floor. Leontes’ ill-treated queen was in acute and 
apologetic distress for having kept me waiting hours 
(E. T.’s italics), and she wore, at a jaunty angle on her 
statuesque blond head, the biggest black hat of the 
picture variety it has ever been my fortune to gaze upon. 
Long, black plumes curled in every direction, and the brim 
itself was a wonder. 

The Lady Hermione also carried a bulky black shopping. 
bag and was followed in procession by a secretary and a 
trim maid, while a small messenger boy, loaded to the 
guards with bandboxes, occupied the middle distance, 
My first impulse was to yield to the mirth consuming me, 
but I promptly discovered that this was not an amusing 
situation, but a serious, almost tragic, moment. 

‘My dear, I am too sorry to keep you waiting, but there 
were so many things to look after, and now I must havea 
hat for a tea this afternoon, and will this do? for all the 
rest sent up are quite impossible.” 

Having met the hat crisis successfully, Miss Terry set- 
tled down to the picture making with the best possible 
grace. In fact, she is a model to delight the heart, as she 
makes herself clay —not dull—but thoroughly responsive, 
in the artist’s hands, and the manner in which she man- 
ages to retain her inherent youthfulness under the relent- 
less eye of the camera is extraordinary. 


Over Fifty ?—Nonsense! 


PERSONAL appearance she is much the same as we 
remember her on her last visit to America. Her hair, 
still blond and silky, was massed softly about her face, and 
crowned by a big, black ribbon bow, which gave her a 
girlish touch. The high brow, the delicate but strongly 
modeled chin, the straight, fine nose that has the vaguest 
suspicion of a tilt at the tip, and her mobile, generous 
mouth were just as we have known them. Her eyes, 
officially pronounced gray, change color with almost every 
mood. They hold a gleam of blue light when brimming 
with laughter and mischief, and they range from brown 
to black with every shade of deeper feeling. Ellen Terry 
over fifty and a grandmother! Nonsense! Still the 
embodiment of a riper and more mature Beatrice, her 
‘‘merry heart” yet ‘“‘ keeps her on the windy side of care.” 
At the head of her own table Miss Terry is quite at 
her best. The statuesque draperies of Hermione—(‘I 
am so pleased you asked me to pose in that costume, 
my dear; I really think it most effective, although it is 
chiefly pinned on me, not sewed at all! It’s nothing but 
window-curtain net, and is only fivepence the yard, two 
yards wide! Would you believe it?’’)—having been 
exchanged for a long, black, silk tea-gown, Miss Terry 
settled herself into the most comfortable angle of an old- 
fashioned armchair. A small terrier reposes luxuriantly 
on her lap, and the shopping-bag, heretofore mentioned, 
is on the table within easy reach. This bag, which should 
by rights be called The bag, is as much a part of Miss 
Terry’s personality as are her eyes or nose. No complete 
list of its contents has ever yet been forthcoming, but it is 
known to hold most of its mistress’ possessions, valuable 
and otherwise, that are of a size moderate enough to gt 
into a plain, ordinary hand-bag! It is suspected that its 
swollen appearance arises not so much from what it con- 
tains as from a sense of its own importance. In every 
emergency Miss Terry dives into the bag, but nothing can 
shake its owner’s confidence in the theory that it has a 
place for everything and everything is in its place. Cabbies 
usually charge her by the hour instead of the trip, as it is 
a matter of record that her purse is at least ten minutes 
down from the top layer. As to the latch-key, whose 
place is at the very bottom of the bag, it is usually con- 
sidered safer and more economical to wake up the servants 
than to risk spending the night in a cold hansom. 

“You poor child, you should be dreadfully tired after 
your morning’s work, and, really, you must have a glass 
of sherry. Here, Emily, take my keys ” Fortu- 
nately, for my peace of mind, the search went on only 
between courses, no routine was disturbed, and the key 
turned up with the coffee. Miss Terry’s warm-hearted 
hospitality hovers about one—thoughtful, not too insist- 
ent, but pervaded by all manner of little tricks and graces 
peculiarly her own. ‘Anything you like, my dear, of the 
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chicken, but not the Pope’s nose—that I will not surrender 
even to my nearest and dearest!” Then, with her head 
on one side and the sugar tongs poised in the air, ‘‘ Only 
one lump? Very well, but wait until I taste it to see that 
it is right. You know I always take a sip out of every cup 
[ serve at my table.” And certainly, if only through a 
stimulated imagination, the little friendly act gave an 
added and delicious flavor. 

“Yes, | am crossing to America soon again, but this 

r darling” (patting the terrier on her knee) ‘‘must I 
jeave behind. Bless you, I adore dogs, and love to have 
them with me; not in the least do I mind taking one, but 
never again will I smuggle a dog on to British soil—such 
trouble, my dear, as I had with Bruin —a perfect beauty of 
an Eskimo, given me in St. Paul the last time we toured 
with Sir Henry in the States. Of course, my dear, you 
know of the English quarantine against dogs—six months 
shut up in a dreary station with never a sight of master or 
friends. Cruel, I call it, for any pet that one really cares 
for. So I said to my maid, Emily” (Miss Terry’s servants 
all adore her), ‘‘‘ Emily, I cannot part with Bruin, and we 
must smuggle him in’” (this in the tense, tragic tones of the 
Pirate King’s daughter). ‘‘So we laid our plans. Beyond 
acertain door of my suite on shipboard no prying steward 
was allowed to come, and even the captain on inspection 
was barred out —oh, of course, not forcibly, my dear, but 
gently and with great tact. Bruin behaved nobly, quite 
like an intelligent child, with never even the ghost of a 
park or whine. 

“We were so pleased, Emily and I, and sure, quite sure, 
nobody could possibly suspect us. At last, on the morning 
we got into port and were steaming slowly up to the dock, 
I said, ‘I will make the 
fnal test.’ Tucking 
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estate, which Miss Terry has given to her daughter, Miss 
Edith Craig. 

Really truly children with really truly doll houses 
could not extract more unalloyed pleasure from their 
toys than do Miss Terry and her family from The Farm 
and The Cottage. With her play-fellows, which often 
include four jolly grandchildren, debonairly acknowl- 
edged as such because she herself is younger than any of 
them, Miss Terry leaves all citified airs and affectations at 
the small railway station of Tenterden Town and drives 
three miles over a rolling country through the fragrant 
hedges to her little kingdom of Sans Souci at Smallhythe. 
Hatless, clothed in jeans and a smock frock (a real one, too, 
such as Hodge, the farmer across the road, wears) the 
mistress of The Farm steps gayly over the threshold and 
Dull Care slinks ignominjously out the back door. 

No doubt originally constructed for the humble boat- 
builders of King Hal’s time, both houses have been for 
quite four centuries the abode of the lowly, lived in for 
generations by artisan and farmer folk. Making them 
habitable for persons of more exacting tastes has proven a 
deeply exciting game, which even to a grown-up’s dull 
imagination seems an alluring combination of pretending 
to live in a hut on a desert island and there to delve for 
hidden treasure. In both houses the scraping away of 
hollow-sounding walls has revealed unsuspected windows 
with small panes and ancient wooden frames, and, in one 
instance, the tearing down of some dingy wall-paper 
brought to light, under a thin surface of plaster, a solid 
oak-paneled partition which, cleaned and restored, is now 
the pride of ‘‘The Cottage.” ‘“‘The Farm”’ is quite a siz- 
able building, constructed of black timbers on white 

stucco, with deep-set windows, 
steep, shingled roof and tall, 





Bruin under my left arm, 
Emily threw over my 
shoulders a very long 
and voluminous cloak 
that covered the two of 
us completely. Then I 
went on deck for a slow 
and leisurely prome- 
nade. Three times I 
sauntered around the 
deck-houses in my most 
unconcerned and non- 
chalant manner, Bruin 
as good as gold and as 
silentasthedead. Each 
time I passed Sir Henry, 
who was chatting idly 








brick chimneys. 

Apropos of the ‘‘black and 
white” exteriors, Miss Terry 
plaintively remarked, ‘“ Yes, 
they are too delightfully Eliza- 
bethan, and they do look so 
simple and so easy that we 
thought it would be a real lark 
to paint them ourselves. But, 
my dear, it was awful! The 
tar dripped all over the stucco 
and the whitewash spattered 
all over the timbers, and only 
the most desperate effort saved 
us from becoming speckled gray 
instead of clean black and white 
stripes!” 








with the captain. On 
the last turn I stopped 
carelessly by the rail and called to Sir Henry, who excused 
himself to the captain, and came over to me. 

“T said to him, ‘Did you notice anything?’’’ (this be- 
tween set lips in a hoarse, sepulchral whisper) ‘‘and, with 
a perfectly blank but cheerful countenance, he replied, 
‘No, n-no, I can’t say that I did, but his tail wags.’ 

“My dear! those two unfeeling creatures knew all the 
time, but they let me pace majestically three turns around 
that deck with Bruin’s plume waving contentedly and 
quite obviously beneath the folds of my cloak! Oh, yes, 
I got through the quarantine, but, my dear, it cost me 
pounds and pounds!” 

Miss Terry, in her town house in King’s Road, is the 
mistress of a charming but more or less conventional 
interior; but on her ‘‘Farm” at Smallhythe, near Tenter- 
den, where she goes to rest between seasons, she becomes 
the unfettered chatelaine of a wide domain of sea marshes, 
rolling hills and blue sky. It is a fascinating country, this 
southwesterly corner of Kent, and its charm has fallen on 
a number of celebrities: Kipling living at Burwash, ten 
miles north; Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett maintain- 
ing the traditions of Maytham Hall, a fine old estate three 
miles over the hills; and Henry James residing at Rye, 
that most picturesque of stranded seaports, left high and 
dry some eight miles below on the coast. 

Smallhythe, in the days of Henry VIII, was a small 
but thriving port, where the King’s state barges were 
built from timbers cut in the great oak forests which once 
covered the neighboring hills. Smallhythe Ferry still 
exists, and a ferry toll is still exacted from all travelers 
crossing the river from marsh to hill, or from hill to marsh 
again ; only two or three centuries must have elapsed since 
any wayfarer crossed the raging channel in a boat. A 
bridge, quite thirty feet long, crosses a stream I should 
gauge as fully ten feet wide (I have a fairly accurate eye 
for a woman), and, approaching on a perfectly laid macad- 
amized road, the ferry-keeper—a woman—takes your 
penny and lets you through a high-barred gate. A stone’s 
throw across the road from this polite fiction of a ferry, 
Miss Terry spends her vacations in a black-timbered farm- 
house which looks as if it had been taken off a Christmas 
card and set alongside the road for purely decorative 
purposes. 

A few hundred yards higher up the road is a second and 
smaller Christmas-card cottage belonging to the same 


Miss Terry’s Country House 


Picturesque from any angle, 
The Farm is particularly so 
from the rear, and from the south end, which reveals the 
gem of a water-garden sloping down to the grassy margin 
of a small inlet which sets in from the neighboring river. 

This latter aspect also shows one of the chejs-d’euvre 
of Miss Terry’s reconstruction, the cowshed, which has 
been skillfully metamorphosed into a shaded veranda, 
and which now serves as an open-air lounge. The inte- 
riors, kitchen, living-room and upper chambers are equally 
delightful. Possessing huge, open, brick fireplaces, with 
heavy wooden mantels, oak timbers showing in walls and 
ceiling, and deep seats under the small square-paned 
windows, in the furnishing of each room the traditions 
have been carefully preserved. 

Every detail is in absolute keeping, from the great oak 
settle at one side of the kitchen hearth, to the rush mat on 
the brick floor, the blue china in the plate racks and the 
pewter on shelf and sideboard. Old tiles back the fire- 
places, solemn red-and-white china watchdogs adorn the 
chimney corners, and impossible china cows browse 
peacefully on the mantel, just as they have done for 
generations in every real farmhouse in the countryside. 

The gem of the collection, however, is a series of 
highly-colored pictures on glass, depicting with quaint and 
lively imagination allegorical and historical subjects, 
notably Nelson dying in the arms of Victory while Britan- 
nia in full armor weeps 

















Living-Room in London House 


in this remoteness Miss Terry cannot escape her popularity. 
The fable runs that one misguided intruder who succeeded 
in penetrating all these defenses and actually summoning 
a servant to the door, was startled by the clear, beautifully 
modulated tone of a classic voice which issued from the 
cowshed and floated over the adjoining fence: 

‘‘Remember, Emily, I am sound asleep and cannot be 
disturbed under any circumstances.” 

A lovely story, but a libel, I believe. 

** So nice of you to stop by! Come round by the lower 
gate; you’re just in time for tea,’’ sounds really more in 
character with the warm-hearted hospitality of the 
mistress of The Farm. 


The ClocKer’s Client 


AM a woman; that makes what I did all the worse. 

Our family purse leaked; so did our roof, and I had 
saved one hundred dollars to patch things. 

“If you would listen sensibly and not preach,” said my 
friend, ‘‘I could show you a way to make money.” 

He mapped out the road. I did preach, but —I listened. 

This was the plan. There was a man, three stories 
up in a San Francisco building. He was known as a 
“‘Clocker,” and, quite from the standpoint of a humani- 
tarian, he took a few clients. They each gave him fifty 
dollars. He gave them a paper stating that he would 
daily ‘‘ pick a reliable winner”; he would play their money 
on the same; and for the use of it he would send them, 
each evening, two dollars and fifty cents. Their capital 
they could withdraw when they wished it. 

I had never seen a race-track, but I had been brought 
up to believe it was something: owned by the one of the 
cloven foot. Yet—there were holes in our shoes—in our 
coal-bin! I promised just to look at the ‘‘Clocker.” 

I telephoned to him to know at what hour I should be 
least likely to meet any one, for I didn’t want a soul to 
know. At the appointed time I slipped into the entrance 
of the building and hurriedly climbed the stairs. The 
‘‘Clocker’s’’ door was ground-glass and looked respectable. 
I had fancied that he would wear a plaid coat and dia- 
monds like search-lights. Instead, he reminded me of 
Joaquin Miller’s ‘‘serene gray dove.” 

He assured me that it was ‘‘dead certain,” and talked 
unintelligibly about a ‘‘system” and ‘‘long-shots” and 
‘‘money to the good.”” It didn’t seem so dreadful, after 
all; he said it was ‘legitimate business,” and there was 
just room to use one more fifty —maybe two! 

Then I had an inspiration. ‘‘ Why, if fifty dollars would 
bring two dollars and fifty cents a day, then one hundred 
dollars would bring five dollars a day, wouldn’t it?” I cried. 

“‘Sure!’’ cooed the dove. 

That afternoon I took him my hundred! 

The next day was Thursday and the mail brought five 
dollars! It brought five on Friday and on Saturday five. 
Croesus wasn’t half so rich! 

There was nothing on Monday nor on Tuesday. On 
Wednesday I went to the office. The dove cooed they were 

“‘down on their luck.”” Would 





copiously at his side. 
This is the wholly 
charming milieu in 
which Miss Terry whiles 
away her vacation days, 
tending her garden, 
pranking with the big 
and little children, and 
spending lazy, unfet- 
tered hours in the seclu- 
sion of the cowshed. 
There is neither knocker 
nor bell on the front 
door, and grim, ponder- 
ous padlocks secure both 
gateand portal, designed 
—it is said—to keep out 
imaginary burglars and 








I be patient? By Saturday —— 

I was patient. On Monday I 
went again.+ I went on Friday. 
By that time I didn’t care who 
saw me climb to the ground-glass 
door—I wanted my money —my 
money! I brought the paper he 
had given me; I put my finger 
on the clause which said I could 
withdraw my capital at any time. 

The dove looked tearful. 
“Poor child!” he said. ‘I’m 
sorry; honestly Iam! You're 
not the sort we deal with; you 
shouldn’t have come! The 
paper? Oh, that don’t prove 
anything, and to-morrow —we 
go on to St. Louis.” 








actual visitors, for even 


Fireplace in Miss Terry’s Country House 


Well, that’s all. E. C. 
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How Josiah Forestalled Fate 


OSIAH QUINCY, Assistant Secretary of 

State under Cleveland, was famed for 

the energy he showed in getting jobs for 
his constituents. 

One day a laborer in the employ of the 
Department of the Interior was drowned 
while bathing in the Potomac. A Con- 
gressman who happened to be near when 
the body was taken from the water, hear- 
ing that the dead man worked for the 
Government, rushed off to the Department 
of the Interior to secure the job for one of 
his followers. 

When he reached the Department, how- 
ever, Hoke Smith, who was Secretary of 
the Interior, told him that the position had 
already been filled. 

“Filled!” criedtheCongressman. ‘‘ Why, 
the man hasn’t been dead half an hour.” 

“TI know that,” replied Smith; ‘but 
Josiah Quincy heard the man was going in 
bathing, so he put in an application for the 
job by telephone.” 


The Mecca Rug 


Worn old carpet, with colors rare, 
Didst think it sacrilege 

That late to-night, in the shadows there, 

One held me close and kissed my hair? — 

A strange breath stirred in the perfumed air, 
As we stood on thy knotted edge. 


A chant from the mosque by the inland sea 
Was heavy in my ears ; 

There came some dusky memory : 

When I was I in Araby, 

Long, long ago, I fashioned thee — 
Tree of a Thousand Years. 


A temple-rug, with the niche for prayer 
That my lord’s dark knees oft pressed : 
The shield, the comb and the crescent there 

Are symbols his tribe was wont to wear. 
Mine the weaving? Then mine the prayer: 
May Allah guard his rest. 


A chant from the mosque by the inland sea, 
And the smart of forgotten tears ! 


Dost know what to-night’s new love may be? 


Perchance it will all be clear to me, 
When I shall be I in Araby, 
At the end of a thousand years. 
—Ruth Guthrie Harding. 


Ways of the Dead Beat 


T MUST not be assumed that the ordi- 
nary ‘‘dead beat’”’ isa fool. More often 
investigation will show him to be a man 
of education, and, not infrequently, his 
explanations for his failure to settle an ac- 
count furnish capital reading. Take this 
from a debtor in Michigan: 


When you get your money you will 
have paralielapipedons in your attic. 


A very smooth individual in Arkansas, 
with the evident purpose of making the 
house believe he was poor and ignorant, 
closed his letter of regrets by saying: 


My partner and me has resolved 
partnership and he have resumed all 
the debts. 


A Florida bankrupt responded to a some- 
what pressing invitation to settle by say- 
ing: 

Your literary calamity provokes me 
utterly. 


That was all he said. 

The following typewritten letter, written 
by a native of the Hawkeye State, should 
furnish much food for thought among 
those who are yet disposed to do a credit 
business: : 


—, Iowa, 12, 3, ’06. 
Dear Sir: 

Your sumptuous letter received, 
and in reply will say that they come 
frequently and it would afforded the 
boys much amusement had not the 
melancholy thought come with it that 
you had no better sence than to abuse 
slander and dun a gentleman. 

You speak of honor, if you are hon- 
orable you know not whereof you 
speak. You also speak of causing me 
much trouble, my land, I have all 
ready trouble enough to send a whole 
brigade of you wise boys over the road 
fifty times. I will give you a history 
of this case, and if you are surprised 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


SENSE @ NONSENSE 


at my actions in regard to your Claim 
for $10.00 you are undoubtedly the 
worst set of misers on earth. 

To begin with in 1891 I bought a 
restaurant on credit. In 1892 I bought 
an OX team, a timbercart, a pair of 
texas ponies, a gold watch, a breech 
loading shot gun, A winchester rifle, 
A milk cow, A pair of fine hogs, and a 
set of books all on the instalment 
plan, and hired hands to dig a fish 
= In 1905 my restaurant burned 

t to the ground and never left me a 
thing. one of my ponies died and I 
hired the other one to an infernal, in- 
significant Jew drummer. He killed 
him driving him to hard. Then I 
joined the farmers alliance and meth- 
odist church, and took advantage of 
the homestead exemption and honest 
debtors relief law. and then had my 
aplycation wrote out to join the ma- 
sons. In the latter part of 1905 my 
father died and my mother married 
a mexican. And my brother Bud was 
lynched for horse stealing. My sister 
choked to death on a button and I had 
to pay her funeral expenses. 

tn 1905 I got burned out again, and 
I took to drink and soon went through 
with the interest on what I owed, 
which was all I had left. w wife ran 
away and left me all the children to 
take care of. I dont care for anybody 
and nothing surprises me any more. 
Now if you feel like tackeling me, 

itch in, I’ll have to stand it I suppose. 

ut let me give you a gentle tip, get- 
ting money out of me is like stuffing 
butter in a key-hole with a hot awl. 

You speak of making no effort to 
adjust this bill; What is the use? If 
steam boats were worth two cents 
apiece, I couldnt buy a gang plank. 

ou ask if I thought it would of been 
more manly to of acknowledged the 
truth. I answer no, by the way I dont 
expect anything but to be pestered By 
lawyers, collection sharks, and other 
humbugs and grafters, until this pesti- 
lence relieves me from their clutches. © 
Be for I die I am going to Petition 
heigh heven for a shower of fire and 
destruction on the whole bunch. and 
I will particular pray that the storm 
spend most of its fury on that southern 
hamlet where you claim to get your 
mail. 

Maliciously and Disrespectfully 
Yours, 


Told by Lew DocKstader 


EW DOCKSTADER, in his many 
years of minstrelsy throughout the 
country, fills in odd moments studying 
character to turn later to account in 
sketches on the stage. One morning in 
Washington, as he stepped out of the 
National Theatre, an old colored man 
passed him. He wore a high hat, overalls, 
a Tuxedo coat and tan shoes. 

“Say, Henry,” asked the minstrel, who 
had never thought of a combination quite 
equal to it himself, ‘‘don’t you know that 
the rules of society don’t allow evening 
dress before six, and here it is only eleven 
o’clock in the morning.” 

“Huh!” was the disdainful answer; 
“they doan’, doan’ they? Well, nobody 
doan’ make no time-tables for my clothes.” 

Turning into a barber shop in Atlanta, 
Mr. Dockstader handed his razor for 
sharpening to a barber. 

“Get it ready in a hour, won’t you?” 
he inquired. 

“Sorry, sir, but I can’t do it.” 

“Try; I am going to a party,” said 
Dockstader. It was not a party that he 
was going to, but it sounded jovial and 
friendly. 

“Party? Oh, I’ll fix that!”” Going into 
a back room the barber returned with a 
razor that looked like a saw. 

Me aa do you mean? I can’t use that 
thing.” 

“‘Can’t use it, sir?’’ returned the barber, 
offended at such a reception of his kindli- 
ness. ‘‘Why, that’s the one I always 
carries to parties myself.” 

One day the minstrel company was 
leaving a town where the receipts of the 
— night had not been —— large. 

r. Dockstader stood on the platform of 


the rear car; a group of men were dig- 
ging alongside the track. Assuming the 
air of a spellbinder he began a speech. ‘‘I 
hope, my boys,” he said, ‘‘that you will 
continue to work honestly and peacefully, 
and that the fruits of your labors will be an 
honest, contented old age.” 

Just then the train began to move 
out and he started up with more vigor, 
**T don’t think much of your old town, and 
you're lobsters for living in it.” 

At that moment the train, that had been 
jerking fitfully, suddenly gave signs of 
stopping. With common impulse eve 
one of his listeners, pick or shovel in hand, 
started toward him. In that instant the 
train finally shot forward as the first man 
was within a few feet of the car steps. 
Dockstader, jumping inside the door and 
on his way to the baggage car, ran into the 
conductor. 

“Came near missing the train, didn’t 
you?’’ asked that official. 

“There are things we would rather miss 
than the train,’ said the minstrel eva- 
sively. ‘‘But I hope we'll keep going, now 
that we’ve started.” 


Names Polite and Otherwise 


Mary Smith was only thin, 

For she hadn't any tin ; 

Marie Smythe, I read, is slender — 
Dad’s now made of legal tender. 


Hattie Brown — we pitied Hattie — 
People used to nickname Fatty ; 
Harriette has figure “stunning” — 
Dad for Governor is running. 


Lucy’s nose was long and pointed, 
She was not of the anointed ; 

But Lucile’s is Grecian, pure — 
Copper-fortune was the cure. 


Nellie Ryan, in complexion 
Sallow was, a great objection ; 
Helene Ree-ann, social pet, 
Moves a striking, rich brunette. 


Jennie Jones, in skin and hair, 

At the best was merely “fair” ; 
Now, engaged to Count du Monde, 
She’s a perfect, peachy blonde. 


Tall Maud Willoughby was mannish — 
Mien that common girls should banish ; 
Vassar A. M., energetic, 

She is written as athletic. 


Sue began with tresses red, 
They're still there upon her head ; 
But a coat-of-arms, patrician, 
Metamorphoses to Titian. 


Humph! By any other name 
Roses do not smell the same. 
Strange how people are more sightly 
Whom the papers treat politely ! 
— Edwin L. Sabin. 


Uncle Joe and His Cap 


Ho, Speaker Joseph G. Cannon once 
outwitted his schoolmaster and saved 
a favorite cap from confiscation is a story 
of his younger days told by a former 
schoolmate, now a professor in a Western 
Quaker college. It was at a time when Mr. 
Cannon’s parents lived in a Quaker settle- 
ment in Western Indiana, where the district 
school was governed by a man thoroughly 
imbued with the ideas of severe simplicity 
at that time in favor among the Friends. 

Contrary to all precedents and in viola- 
tion of accepted tenets in matters of dress, 
young Mr. Cannon appeared at school one 
day wearing a cap which, like the famous 
coat of the first Joseph, was of many colors. 
It was so different from those of the other 
boys that the master’s attention was at 
once attracted, and he promptly confis- 
cated the offending cap, quietly removing 
it from its peg. 

When school was dismissed, being un- 
able to find his cap and divining the cause 
for its disappearance, young Cannon, with 
equal lack of ceremony, removed from its 
accustomed place the high hat of the 
teacher, which, although too large, he 
placed on the back of his head, and, a few 
moments !ater, when the teacher glanced 
through the window he discovered his 
precious headpiece bobbing away among 
the trees on the head of his errant pupil. 

No words ever passed between them over 
this incident, but the following morning 
both the hat and cap were replaced. 
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WE OFFER you the opportunity of 
having your garments made 
New York, strictly in accordance with 
your measure- 
ments, without 
the necessity of 
leaving your home. 
The experience gained 
in fitting thousands of 
customers bymail forthe 
past 18 years makes us 
positive we can fit you 
—so positive that we 
make this unusual offer: 
We Guarantee to fit 
you; if we fail to do 
so we will refund 
your money. 
Our Spring Style 
Book is Ready. 
The handsomest Catalogue 
we have ever issued. 


SPRING 
SUITS 


Made to Order 


$6 to $25 


Our Catalogue Illustrates and Describes: 
Tailored Suits . . . $7.50 to $25 
Shirt - Waist Suits. $6.00 to $20 
See SeNS. «lt le $9.75 to $20 
Jumper Suits .. $6.00 to $20 
Skirts . . . . . . $3.50 to $15 
Spring Jackets . . . $6.00 to $20 
Rain Coats .. . . $8.75 to $18 

These Garments Are Not Ready-Made, 
But Are Made To Your Measure. 


We y express charges on these garments to any part 
of inited States, which means a big saving to you. 

Write to-day for Catalogue No. 38 and 
samples of materials from which to select. They 
will be sent free by return mail to any part of 
the United States. If possible, mention the 
colors you prefer, as this will enable us to send 
you a full assortment of just the things you wish, 


4 4 
National Cloak & Suit Co. 
214 West 24th Street, New York City. 
The Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World. 
Mail ordersonly. Noagentsor branches. Est. 18 years, 











The Key Note in 


Artistic Homes 
is the color scheme. 


You may lavish money upon the exterior and 
give your architect carte-blanche within, but it 
will all be very disappointing unless there is a 
harmonious tone to the interior. This may be 
had absolutely without cost to you from Margaret 
Greenleaf, the recognized American authority on 
house decoration and furnishing, assisted by a 
staff of experts, each a specialist in one particular 
field, and all in our exclusive service. Write for 
particulars promptly. 

The exquisite wood finishes which we offer 
for interiors are absolutely unattainable else- 
where, and while very beautiful are extremely 
economical, and thus adapted to the simplest 
cottage as well as the costly mansion. 

Dead-Lac, the remarkable lustreless varnish, 
that we introduced three years ago, gives the 
artistic dead finish so long desired and then 
attained for the first time. Beware of imita- 
tions: Insist upon having the original and best. 

For ten cents (to cover postage) we will send 
the “ Home Ideal” by Margaret Greenleaf anda 
wood panel showing an exquisite finish for floors 
or for standing woodwork, as may be desired. 


Chicago Varnish Company 
34 Dearborn Ave., Chicago. 34 Vesey St., New York. 


$1.00 


Solid Mahogany 
Whittelsey System Tabouret 
stands 18 inches high. 
Shipped to you in flat 
crate complete. Anybody 
can finish it. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed ‘or 
money refunded. 











This remarkable offer is made 
to place into the hands of re- 
sponsible people our catalog 
No. 102, which saves you over 50% on Mahogany Furniture. 
Many people lose an opportunity like this by putting off. 
Don't you lose this one. 
Write below with pen or pencil and mail at once. 





I enclose $1.00, for which please send me SOLID 
MAHOGANY WHITTELSEY SYSTEM TABOURET, 
(and new catalog No. 102) subject to your guarantee. 


Address 


Je 
Whittelsey System Furniture Company 
Steinway, New York City 
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The Advent of Nazimova 


HE history of the stage affords few 

instances of such sudden success as 
that of the young Russian actress, Alla 
Nazimova. In her interpretation of Hedda 
Gabler, which she —_ after only six 
months’ nner of our language, she was 
riticised for her untruth to the character 
as Ibsen wrote it, and for the deficiencies 
in her command of English; but by virtue 
of the force of her personality and the 
salience of her art she scored an instant 
success With the public. In her second 
play, A Doll’s House, her personal success 
was even greater, and she earned the 
raise of investing the most hackneyed 
of modern plays with lifelike freshness, 
and rendering the most problematical of 
Ibsen’s characters for the first time lumi- 
nously clear. ‘ 

Though heralded as the Russian Duse, 
her artistic method is the antithesis of the 

t Italian’s quietude, resembling rather 
the manner of Bernhardt in its outward 
expressiveness. But where Bernhardt’s 
manner inclines to be rhetorical, Nazi- 
mova’s is realistic. She has, in short, at 
once the emphasis of Bernhardt and the 
naturalism of Duse. In one respect she 
transcends both the great Italian and the 

t French woman. She has carried to a 
superlative degree the art of differentiating 
and individualizing every character she 
assumes—a faculty which many insist on 
as the essence of the art of acting. Her 
Hedda was languorous, clammy, serpentine, 
a creature of exotic glamour and cold, poi- 
sonous fascination. Her Nora is the anti- 
thesis of this, not only in the minutest 
trait of carriage and movement, but in 
the blood that pulses through the heart of 
it—childish, winsome, gay; infused with 
womanly fire and capable of nobly-heroic 
resolution. That this is no chance revela- 
tion of virtuosity, but characteristic of her 
art in all it undertakes, was evidenced in 
her performances last year in Russian 
with the band of exiled actors among 
whom she came to our shores. 

How great is the range of her emotional 
powers and how high and rare the quality 
of her temperament it is, as yet, too early 
to say; but, in the fina! judgment upon her 
as a genius in acting, this is a consider- 
ation that will probably weigh more than 
the triumphs of virtuosity. 

If she proves as great and as varied in 
soul as she is in technique the world will 
be at her feet. 


Where Success Spells Failure 


r HAS often been said that writing plays 
is the most hazardous of all literary 
professions, but it remained for the present 
year to prove that there may be danger to 
the dramatist even in the fact that the sea- 
son in which his piece is produced is one of 
especial prosperity. A play that takes in 
four thousand dollars in its first week has 
always been regarded as worth pushing 
for a run, and five thousand dollars for 
seven performances has meant substantial 
success—unless, indeed, the production 
involves a large actors’ salary list, or other 
unusual expenses. But the present de- 
mand for theatres is so great that several 
oe dy have been shelved as failures which 

year would have been pushed to 
prosperity. 

Three years ago Clyde Fitch’s The Girl 
with the Green Eyes was almost univer- 
sally condemned by the press and in its first 
week 7 to some three thousand dollars; 
but the management stood behind it and 
in time the public found it out. It ran to 
profitable business well over a hundred 
nights. This year The Truth, written by 
the same author and backed by the same 
manager, was, on the whole, very favor- 
ably criticised, and, in its opening week, 
paved to almost five thousand dollars; 

ut the management immediately an- 
nounced that it would be withdrawn in 
favor of a musical comedy. The Stolen 
Story played in its first week to some 
thirty-five hundred dollars for only five 
performances, and was withdrawn in a 
ortnight to make way for an actor-author 
Who offered a large cash guarantee for the 
theatre. 

Meantime, to add to the disgust of the 
playwrights who have been snuffed out, 

he Chorus Lady, by James Forbes, opened 


to a week of barely two thousand dollars, 
was pushed for a run, and has already 
played to capacity business for almost six 
months., It Bids air to last out the season 
and make a fortune for all concerned in it. 

From the point of view of the manager, 
the hasty discarding of a play may or may 
not mean good business, but to the author 
it means the loss of much time and labor 
and the reputation of having failed. 


Superman and John Tanner 


we Robert Loraine was ang | 
John Tanner in Shaw’s Man an 
Superman he became so worn out with the 
duties of leading actor and manager com- 
bined that he was my to take regular 
exercise, and so began horseback-riding in 
Central Park. Though not a horseman, he 
had no difficulty with the usual riding- 
school steed ; but one morning he was given 
a big beast who developed a trick of pranc- 
ing sidewise and occasionally going up in 
the air. 

Encountering another horseman, Mr. 
Loraine explained his difficulty, and asked 
if there was anything wrong with his saddle. 
The man answered that he would prob- 
ably do better if he dropped the curb and 
rode with only the snaffle. With some 
confusion for his ignorance Mr. Loraine 
did so, and the tender-mouthed animal 
immediately quieted down. The chance 
acquaintances continued to ride and talk 
together. 

On separating at the entrance of the 
park the actor introduced himself. ‘‘My 
name is Loraine,” he said. ‘‘I’m very glad 
to make your acquaintance,” the man an- 
swered. ‘‘My name is John Tanner.” 
What differentiates this from a long fa- 
miliar anecdote of Richard Harding Davis 
is: first, that it is true, and second, that Mr. 
Loraine’s chance acquaintance was, in fact, 
of the old Southern family of Tanner, and 
that his given name was John. 


Poloniuses of the Press 


R. E. H. SOTHERN has his own ideas 

of humor. It has become the custom, 

in the fierce competition of theatrical 

openings, to print favorable press com- 

ments in large type on the flaming bill- 

mage Sometimes these are so changed 

y excision of modifying clauses, and even 

by barefaced alteration, that their own 
authors would not recognize them. 

One of the surest. signs that a play has 
been a failure with the critics is that 
they are numerously quoted as having 
praised it. 

Mr. Sothern has neglected the Poloni- 
uses of the press in favor of their great 
original. On the bill-boards announcing 
his ~~ with Miss Marlowe in reper- 
tory he quotes that famous passage in 
Hamlet with regard to the players. ‘‘Polo- 
nius: The actors are come hither, my 
lord.—Hamlet: Buz, buz!—Polonius: The 
best actors in the world, either for tragedy, 
comedy, history, pastoral, pastoral-com- 
ical, historical-pastoral, tragical-histor- 
ical, tragical- comical - historical - pastoral ; 
scene individable or poem unlimited.” 

Nevertheless, Mr. Sothern does not for- 

et that a live dog is worth two dead lions. 

he plays in his repertory —tragical, com- 
ical, historical and pastoral—are unusually 
long and heavily mounted, and in order to 
enable the modern Poloniuses to see their 
full worth in their full extent, he summons 
them to appear, not at the usual hour of 
twenty minutes to half-past eight, but at 
half-past seven. 

If the modern Poloniuses, bereft of coffee 
and cigars, echo the words of their great 

rototype, ‘‘This is too long,” will Mr. 
Flamlet Sothern echo the words of his 

rototype, and say: “‘It shall to the bar- 
os with thy beard’’? 


The Penalty of Farce 


EORGE W. BROADHURST says that 
for years he has suffered a penalty 
about which Brander Matthews once wrote 
an essay, The Penalty of Humor. The 
public which had welcomed him as a joke- 
ster resented his trying to be anything else. 
And he very much wanted to be serious. 
Other men may make stepping-stones of 
their dead selves, but every time he tried 
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to write a non-farcical play, What Hap- 
pened to Jones, Why Smith Left Home, 
and The Wrong Mr. Wright rose up with 
one glad accord and smote him in the neck. 

His first attempt he called The Last 
Chapter, and the critics said that, so far as 
his new line of trade was concerned, they 
hoped it would prove so. He sent another 
attempt at the legitimate to Henrietta 
Crosman, and she returned it unread. 
Henry Miller put a piece into rehearsal, 
but struck work on it and sent back the 
ee saying that it had just occurred 
to him that Mr. Broadhurst was not a 
playwright but a writer of farce. 

His final salvation was that Coney 
Island impresario and exploiter of prize- 
fighters to whom so many aspiring drama- 
tists owe the deepest debt of obligation, 
William A. Brady. Mr. Brady accepted 
The Man of the Hour, in which Mr. Broad- 
hurst holds up the mirror to modern 
municipal politics and graft, and produced 
it with success on the road. It so hap- 
pened that, owing to the plans of the | 
syndicate managers, it was impossible to | 
get booking in a New York playhouse in 
the usual manner. The only possible 
opening was to take the lease of the Savoy 

eatre for three months, which, if the 
play failed to take, would incur a heavy 
0: 





SS. 
Mr. Brady believed in the play, however, 
and showed he was game ~ concluding | 
the contract. | 

He has been rewarded by seeing The | 
Man of the Hour establish itself as one of 
the big hits of an extraordinarily success- 
ful year, and Mr. Broadhurst has finally 
buried his dead selves. 


The Girl Who has Everything 


ISS ELEANOR ROBSON is finding 
out that the way to the heights of 
Parnassus is steep and beset with thorns. 
The modern tendency of the commercial 
stage, as has often been pointed out, is to 
limit popular actors to long runs and a 
succession of vehicles written to exploit the 
personality of the star. Miss Robson 
determined to reverse all this, and appear 
every season in a succession of plays and 
a variety of parts. ~ 
She commissioned a number of leading 
laywrights to write pieces especially for 
er use, and this season is producing them 
in succession at the Liberty Theatre, New 
York. 

Her success has not been as striking as 
her ambition. The opening play, Nurse 
Marjorie, by I. Zangwill, was a perfunctory 
and a repetition of old. material — 
Merely Mary Ann. The Girl Who has 
Everything, by Clyde Fitch, is a similarly 
diluted ragotit—another Her Own Way. 
Other plays, if anything, have been even 
less memorable, 

Her playwrights, meanwhile, are not as 
enthusiastic as she over her determination 
not to push their pieces for the long run. 
Whatever the result to her artistic growth, 
oe stand to lose heavily in royalties. 

hen somebody asked Miss Robson 
why she persisted in her course, she said 
that Bernhardt and Duse had their reper- 
tories. The answer was that, quite aside 
from any personal comparison, both Bern- 
hardt one Duse had originally exploited 
each piece to the utmost, and that their 
repertories were the garnered sheaves of 
the artistic activity of a lifetime. The 
titles and the artistic value of the pieces 
which they produce are familiar to all 
playgoers. 

The case was very neatly, though un- 
consciously, expressed by a man who was 
looking through the theatrical advertise- 
ments in a restaurant with a view to the 
evening’s amusement. His companion 
read the announcement: ‘Eleanor Robson 
in Repertoire, The Girl Who has Every- 
thing.” 

“IT like Miss Robson,” he answered, 
“but I never heard of that girl, Repertohr, 
who has everything. Sounds like one of 
those French hussies. What I want to see 
is a clean, wholesome play, the kind that 
won't leave a bad taste in your mouth. 
That Repertohr may have everything up 
to date, but she don’t get my five dollars.” 
So he compromised by taking his lady to 
see Sam Bernard in The Rich Mr. Hoggen- 
heimer. 





in ordering canned foods, if 
you want the best; but specify 


Burnham & 
Morrill Co.’s 


products and see that you get them, The 
aim of fifty years’ experience has been to 
place our products on your table as pure 
and wholesome and rich in flavor as the 
day they were put in the tin, § A trial 
will enable you to appreciate our success. 
Order these by name. 


Paris 
Sugar Corn 


retains all the vich sweetness and rare 
flavor of the finest sweet corn that grows; 
it is gathered prime and delivered to you as 
fresh and juicy as it comes from the garden. 
You find it really delicious and quite dif- 
ferent from ordinary “ canned corn,” 


Extra Quality 
Baked Beans 


The choicest hand-picked beans, baked 
in the good, old New England fashion, 
with or without tomato sauce. Our beans 
are the equal of the best home-made — some 
people prefer them to their own baking. 
Try them and judge for yourself. 


Scarboro Beach 
Clam Chowder 


A real Maine Coast Chowder, with every- 
thing in just the right proportion. You 
have only to heat and add a little milk if 
preferred and you may serve on your own 
table as delicious a clam chowder as you 
ever ate at a seashore “fish dinner.” 


Scarboro Beach 
Clam Juice 


From the white sand clams of the Maine 
Coast. Makesa dainty luncheon course and 
delicious clam broth or bouillon. Our clam 
juice pleases the most critical housewife. 
Your dealer knows that Burnham & Morrill Co.'s 
Food Products are the finest that he can huy—ask 
him. An interesting booklet “‘ Five Foods Ready 

to Serve”’ will be sent on request. 


BURNHAM & MORRILL CO. 
Portiand, Maine 
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Managing a Four-in-Hend 


EING the father of four boys, aged 

eleven, nine, eight and {wo years re- 
spectively, I have some ideas of my own 
on how to raise boys. 

In the first place, to have success in that 
line father and mother must work together 
for the boy’s future welfare, which, in most 
cases, is moulded either for good or bad 
from the cradle until that boy has arrived 
at an age to think for himself. 

Boys must be treated differently in 
many ways, but always with one end in 
view: of fitting them to be breadwinners. 
Parents cannot begin too early to instill 
into their boys’ minds three principles, to 
my mind essential to future success and 
gage 

irst, strict obedience; second, honesty; 
third, truthfulness. 

Each one, and eventually all, of these 
should be taught by the discipline of daily 
life and at as early an age as possible. 

I think that one of the greatest mistakes 
made by fond and over-indulgent parents 
is in not realizing at what an early age these 
lessons can be begun, ww obedience, 
which, to my mind, is the most important 
in very early training. 

We have always given our boys plenty 
of wholesome food, well cooked, few sweets, 
absolutely no tea or coffee, and little meat. 
They all play out of doors as long as it is 
daylight and, consequently, are ready for 
bed about seven o’clock, only the older one 
sitting up later to get his lessons, and then 
only on special occasions until nine o’clock. 
None of them is allowed to be out after 
dark running the streets, which, I think, is 
much better, as they are with the other boys 
enough during the day. 

We make it a rule that they shall all get 
up and be dressed ready for breakfast by 
6:30 or 6:45, when we all sit down to- 
gether, thereby doing away with the meals- 
at-all-hours idea which is allowed in many 
households. By this practice we teach the 
boys regularity, and to help their mother 
with the day’s work, which is hard at best 
where there are so many things to do. 

We have, also, taught them to do every- 
thing for themselves that is possible for 
them to do, such as dressing, washing their 
face and hands, combing their hair, etc., 
and it is made imperative that they do 
their chores without grumbling. 

By doing our best to instill into the 
boys’ minds the fundamental principle of 
obedience we are able to say, truthfully, 
that we have never heard ‘‘I won’t”’ from 
any of them. By trying to have each one 
help we make the home a codperative 
home, thereby, I believe, creating more of 
the love of home in them. 

I think the publie schools are preferable 
to private schools, as the former tend to 
niin the boy self-confident and, in the 
end, better able to cope with the ups and 
downs which must come when he goes out 
in the world. y 

So far we have found our methods of 
raising our boys to be entirely satisfactory, 
as “ad are all hearty, healthy and well 
liked. 

We hope to continue in the effort to 
make them honest, honorable and useful 
men. —Father of Four Boys. 


Dollars Worth Two Hundred Cents 


I NEVER raised a boy, my own blessings 
being girls; and, were it otherwise, 
modesty might forbid my boasting of any 
success attained. J was raised, however, 
and in a manner which I have always 
thought unique and deserving of wide 
imitation. 

At the age of nine I was transplanted 
from a large Eastern city to the wild, un- 
broken prairies of Western lowa, where my 
business education had its beginning by 
the kindergarten method, my father being 
sole instructor. 

I was paid wages like the hired man, at 
the rate of ten cents a day during the first 
summer, fifteen the second, twenty the 
third, and so on, with a five-cert raise each 
year. With my ——_ I was given prac- 
tical instruction on the uses and abuses of 
money, as well as its relation to all pur- 
chasable objects. 

As a result, the end of the first year 
found my wages intact, while those of the 
hired man had vanished in waste and 
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dissipation. With father’s approval I pur- 
chased a steer calf, which I mated the next 
ear, immediately breaking them to yoke. 
ter, I traded the team fora yearling colt 
and bought a match for her with some left- 
over cash and a small loan on which I paid 
interest. Two years later the team was sold 
for three hundred and fifty dollars, which, 
with other savings, I loaned father on 
interest. 

There were many other less memorable 
transactions which added to my experi- 
ence, and on several occasions I was per- 
mitted to represent my father in matters 
of considerable business importance at a 
distance, when he could not well be absent 
from the farm. 

When we came West father brought with 
him a considerable number of second-hand 


books, which I was encouraged to read | 


during the first winters when there were no 
school privileges. So it was that before I 
was twelve I had read with interest the 
works of Rollin, Gibbon, Macaulay, Irving, 
Bancroft, Prescott, Dickens, Scott and 
some, even, of Edmund Burke. 

When the time came for me to enter 
college I found myself possessed of almost 
enough money to take me through. What 
was lacking was easily made up by two 
winters’ school-teaching during vacations. 
At twenty-one I hung out a lawyer’s 
shingle without a dollar, but with a 
capital in my head that few have secured 
at that age. 

I am convinced by the testimony of 
twenty years’ subsequent observation and 
experience that the early planting and 
fostering of healthy business and literary 
instincts in the mind of a boy will serve to 
displace, in a large measure, a tendency 
toward loafing and other pernicious habits 
so often observed in those who are not 
trained up in the way they should go. 

I consider every dollar earned in those 
early boyhood days worth at least two 
hundred cents. —F. B. 


His Stepmother Understood Him 


‘ ~ phrase “‘ Raising the Boy’’ reminds 
me of a statement made by a woman 
of whom my father had asked advice rela- 
tive to me, his only son. She was a widow 
and had raised five boys, all of whom were 
doing well, yet, in answer to my father’s 
request, she said: “John, everybody 
knows what to do with boys except those 
who have them.” But, though much of 
the advice given to parents is irrelevant 
and futile, 1 have found in my work as a 
minister that the relating of my own expe- 
rience has resulted in some good. 

I was born in England. My mother died 
when I was ten years old. My two sisters 
and myself were left for the greater part of 
the day to the care of a housekeeper whom 
I grew to hate, and whose attitude toward 
me was one of pronounced hostility. Look- 
ing back I now see that the term incorrigible, 
which was applied to me, was perfectly just. 

There were seven hundred pupils in the 
school I attended, and once a month, at 
least, I was birched for breaking the rules. 
On one occasion, being utterly oblivious 
to the seriousness of the offense, I threw a 
match into the waste-paper basket. One 
room was burnt out and the school thrown 
into a panic. My father’s influence and 
the payment of twenty _— for dam- 
ages saved me from the disgrace of prose- 
cution. 

At fourteen I was expelled from the 
Sabbath-school. I had hung a large chair 
on an expensive chandelier, and both had 
come crashing to the ground. My father, 
as superintendent of the school, passed 
sentence upon me, and, at the same time, 
handed in his resignation. I am happy to 
say, however, that it was unanimously 
rejected. 

He was very strict in his treatment of us. 
Herein is revealed the weakness of the 
system based upon the assumption that to 
ane the rod is to spoil the child. As 
there was no mother to plead my cause 
when I was in trouble, the punishment I 
received was sometimes out of all proportion 
to the offense committed, and occasionally 
was unjustly administered. I knew m 


father as one who had the power to punis 

- me; I feared rather than loved him. It 
will readily be seen that to me home was 
not the ‘‘spot of earth supremely blest.’ 


When I was sixteen my father was mar- 
ried the second time. My mother’s rela- 
tives—as, unfortunately, is too often the 
case—poisoned my mind against the 
woman who came to take charge over our 
household. Before I brought my antago- 
nism into play, however, I was won over to 
her side. 

Two weeks after the wedding she was 
called to London to see a sick brother. 
Business pressure made it impossible for 
my father to accompany her. In evident 
distress she came to me with the request 
that I act as her escort. For years it had 
been the rampant desire of my heart to 
visit England's capital; but I was too 
young to go alone and my father was 
always too busy to take me. And what 
strengthened her case with me was that I 
speedily discovered. that sbe needed no 
escort. She had conferred a favor upon 
me. She intrusted me with her pocket- 
book, she commissioned me to purchase 
the tickets and tip the porters—in short, 
for the first time in my Tite I experienced 
the exhilaration of responsibility. And 
when, on reaching our destination, she 
introduced me to her relatives as ‘“‘her 
friend and stepson,” she bound me to her 
with hooks of steel. 

Barriers of reserve were broken down, 
confessions were made, confidences were 
established, and, best of all, before we 
reached home I was looking at my father 
through her eyes, and was made to recog- 
nize his sterling qualities. At her instiga- 
tion I went to him with a story of debts 
incurred through pas. and requested 
that he lend me the money with which to 
pay them. She drilled me for the examina- 
tions I must pass before I could qualify as 
a medical student. And when, because of 
previous insufficient preparation, I was 
plucked, it was she who manifested an 
apparent joy, because, as she put it, she 
wanted me with her another year. 

When at last, having passed through an 
experience too sacred to chronicle, I de- 
cided to become a minister she was the 
first to whom I went with the announce- 
ment. 

It is now ten years since I came to this 
a and I am many hundred miles 
away from her, but her power over me is 
not spent. 
secret of her influence I would say that it 
lay in her kindness of heart and womanly 
tact, in her unobtrusive way of conferring 
favors. She reposed boundless confidence 
in me when there were no grounds for it; 
she inspired me with the fine sense that I 
was on honor in whateverI did. —G. L. 


The Use of Tools 


WISE man has said, ‘‘Teach your boys 
the use of tools, so that they will min- 
gle thought with labor.” 

In this highly-specialized age the force 
of the above remarks is often overlooked 
until we inquire: How many men in a hun- 
dred, not directly engaged in the handling 
of tools, can sharpen an ordinary pocket- 
knife blade so that it will keep its edge, or 
how many can keep their own razors in 
condition? or, how many office-men can 
remedy the small faults of office appliances, 
such as typewriters, pencil-sharpeners, etc., 
without calling in a mechanic? 

The answer to these simple questions 
convinces me that the use of tools should 
form a mg of the education of every boy. 
My father realized this, and I am very 
thankful now that he did and that he en- 
couraged both my brother and myself. 

My first experience with tools was when, 
on my sixth birthday, I was presented with 
a bright little pocket-knife. From this 
small beginning I gradually accumulated 
other small tools until, at the age of ten, I 
had quite a tool-chest, with which I made 
anything from a willow whistle to a toy 
sailboat. My father constantly suggested 
useful articles to manufacture, and kept us 
supplied with the necessary sundries, such 
as nails, paint, etc. 

When school closed a good share of our 
time was spent in our own back yard, build- 
ing wagons in which to ride about, and 
keeping our minds occupied while enjoying 
ourselves, while other boys were up to all 
sorts of mischief in the streets. This early 
education has helped us wonderfully. 

—H.F. J. R. 
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Spring Outfits 


for the Young 


Everything in dress and acces- 


sories for misses, children and 
infants, furnished in a select variety 
of new Spring styles, exclusive 
novelties and appropriate materials. 


Our Catalogue 


of Spring outfitting, profusely illus- 
trated, is now ready and will be 
mailed to any address on receipt 
of four cents to cover postage. 

An efficient Mail Order Depart- 
ment offers prompt service’ to 
distant patrons. 

Address Department 13 
60-62 West 23d St., New York 


We have no branch stores — no agents. 














Thin 
Model Watches 


direct from manufacturers at great saving. 
Men’s open face nickel movement, seven 


lever escapement, improved train, every 
turned, gold filled case. 
$685 
ures, Value $10 to $12 
cased in silver, nickel and gun-metal. 
HUNT & McCREE ‘setesse'st tevte 


part interchangeable, finely balanced, 
Antique bow. Plain white 
Guaranteed absolutely in every detail. 
Remarkable values in better watches. 
Ce SAWING WOOD 
Ay 








tine ruby jewels, stem wind, pendant set, 
cased in 20-year, plain polished or engine 
enameled dial, Arabic fig- 
Handsome, strong and reliable. Also 
Write for booklet. 
is the best exercise known 


47, 


for man. This health-giving, 
muscle-building, flesh- 
reducing, blood - circulating 
exercise is obtained by using 


Bailey’s 
Rubber 
Exerciser 


It exercises every muscle of 
the body, reduces corpulency, 
and quickens the circulation, 
which is a sure help for indi- 
gestion,insomnia and vertigo. 
Practical for men, women and 
children. Neat, compact, port 
able. Size 36x 20 inches. Can 
be used in the parlor or bed- 
chamber. 

Sent prepaid by us upon 

receipt of price, $3 50. 

Cc. J. BAILEY & CO. 
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Through 
The Storm 


the lighthouse shines. During the year 1906, 
while subjected to criticism just and unjust, the 
Mutual Life paid for death claims and endowments over 
26million dollars. After the storm the lighthouse stands. 
To-day, under a new management that has cheerfully 
conformed to every legal requirement, and carefully in- 
stalled every possible economy, the Mutual Life stands be- 
fore policyholders and public on a sounder basis than ever. 


The Mutual 
Life Insurance 
Company 


has never had its solvency questioned. 
On the other hand, its great solidity 
and strength have caused wonder in the financial world. 
With its vast resources and great advantages employed 
solely in the policyholder’s interest, still more is to be ex- 
pected from this time on. To get behind its protection 
and to get the benefit of its economies is surely wise. 


The Time to Act is NOW. 


For the new forms of policies consult our 
nearest agent, or write direct to 





The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York, 
N.Y. 





























THE CALL of the WEST 


Young Men— Men of brain and brawn—the West is calling for YOU. 
There are no buffalos to hunt—no Indians to fight—but there is land 
to till—rich virgin soil, waiting for the plow. There are mines to 
develop and forests of fine timber ready for the axe. In the states of 


WASHINGTON IDAHO MONTANA 
NORTH DAKOTA 


are countless opportunities for stock raising, farming and every branch 
of business. The great development of the next few years will be in 
these states along the line of the GREAT NORTHERN RAILWay. If vou 
would share in this work, go in March or April when rates are low 
The West needs vou and will make you independent in a few years. 
Book on WASHINGTON, MONTANA or NORTH DAKOTA, Free on request. 


Max Bass, General Immigration Agent 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
Department B—220 South Clark Street, Chicago 
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How He Can Double 
His Wages 


F you would like to know how lots 

of office boys, errand boys, messen- 1 
ger boys, stock boys, all kinds of boys, 
with “¢ steady jobs,’’ have doubled their j 
wages, we will tell you by an interesting 
illustrated bocklet written by the boys 
themselves. If YOU would like to in- 
crease YOUR earnings we will enable 
you to do it. It’s easy enough and 
without interference with your present 
work, either. In every office and estab- 
lishment there is an opportunity to sell 
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to the men there. No strange boy would 
be given admittance, but nearly every 
man will help YOU. This extra money 
is waiting for you. All you have to do is 


Anything familiar about this picture? 
Pleasant sight — ‘isn’t it? 


Cook going on “short notice’’—housemaid re- 
fusing to stay “ another minute,” or, perhaps it's 
“the wash-lady,” getting out in a hurry poe leav- 
ing part of the clothes in the tub and the rest on 
the floor. 

Do you find it hard to keep good servants because 
of the troubles of wash-day ? 

Do you have to put your washing out, or have 
a washwoman in, because your girl will not do 
such work? 

Do you have to keep a girl for no other reason 
than that you are not strong enough to do your 
own washings ? 

Do you depend on laundries? 

If so, glance at the picture on the right, where 
the turning of a water faucet is the hardest work 
connected with the week’s washing. 

The ‘*1900 Self-Working Washer’’ does all 
the drudgery. 

Water pressure, or an ordinary electric light cur- 
rent (alternating or direct), will work this washer 
and do a big week’s washing at a cost of 2 to4 
cents for the work. 

All that is necessary to start the work is to turn 
a water faucet or an electric light key. Then you 
do nothing more. 





Wash-Day Troubles 


9 Send no Money. 
“i |) Use It a Month 


bya“ self= Working” Washer 


es 


FREE 


We Pay the Freight 


To prove this, use a“ 
one full month FREE. 

We will send one to any responsible party and 
prepay all freight. Send us no money. 








And, as soon as a tubful of clothes is washed, a 
twist of your fingers switches power to the wringer 
to wring the clothes out. 

You don’t have to tend this washer. 

it doesn’t need anything but mere watching. 

It works itself. 

No rubbing — no drudgery — no work for you. 

Only a twist of your fingers to start or stop the 


1900Self-Working Washer” 


You can use it for four weeks’ washings, and 
then, if you don’t find it all we claim— if you don’t 
see how it will save its own cost — save wear and 
washer, or switch the power to the wringer. tear on all your house linen and washable clothes 

All the rest is done by the water, or the elec- —save time and trouble and servant worries — 
tricity and the “ Self-Working Washer.’ just return the washer at my expense and the 

And the “Self-Working Washer”’ saves its cost matter will be closed 
over, and over, and over again in washwomen's The trial costs you not a penny 
wages, lowered laundry bills and lessened wear , 
and tear on all your washables. 

The ‘‘Self-Working Washer” is as great an in- 
novation to washing as automobiles are to loco- 


We make this offer because we know the “ 1900 
Self-Working Washer” will do all we say—and 
save all we say. And, if you keep the washer, you 
motion — making mechanical power do the work can, if you wish, pay for it out of what it saves for 
human or animal force had to do before. you. Pay us by the week or by the month (suit 

For the ‘‘ 1900 Self-Working Washer” will wash yourself) until the washer is paid for. Write for 
the finest linens, lawns and laces and get them ourcatalog today. Your request wil! bring you our 
spotlessly clean, without breaking a threac, illustrated washer book by return mail. Leta‘1 

There is nothing about this washer that can wear Self-Working Washer’? solve your Wash-Day 
out your clothes, nor tear them; rip seams norfray Troubles—keep your servants contented — save 
edges; pull off buttons nor break them. your laundry bills—and save your clothes, Ad- 

And the “ 1900 Self-Working Washer dress, 1900 Washer Company, 3035 Henry St., Bing- 
bed blankets, comfortables, carpets rugs hamton, N.Y. Or if you live in Canada, write my 
them as clean as clean can be. Canadian Branch, 355 Yonge St., Toronto, Ontario. 
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to show the copies and rake in the nickels. 





| 
SHORT STORIES — 1c to Seca Word, Wesell 
Stories and book -oncommission ;wecriti- | 
cize and revise them and tell you where to sell 
them. Story-Writing and Journalism tauglit 
by mail. Our free booklet, ‘‘Writing for Prof- 
it’’; tellshow. The NATIONAL PRESS ASSO- | 
CIATION ,67The Baldwin, Indianapolis,Ind. 


You don’t have to send us a cent. We start 
you in business with 10 copies of THE Post 
free, which you sell for 5 cents a copy. 

Then, with the 50 cents obtained, you pur- 

chase from us all that you ne eed at the 
wholesale price. Isn’t that fair enough ? 
Send for complete outfit, including the great 
little book, “ Boys Who Make Money.” 


$? IN CASH Every Month to boys who ACoin (ere) | [=164 rela For $12° K gee 
5() make the greatest progress in sales. Ss i "4 












pecially selected. Twenty plainly labelled coins | + 
PART OF THIS MONEY RESERVED of as many countries sent for $1.00. We buy and ; 
for boys who start next week, 


sell coins. List for 2c.stamp. Established 34 yrs. 
Alexander & Co., 215 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


[== PATENTS that PROTECT 


Our8booksfor Inventors mailed onreceiptof 6cts.stamps 


R.S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D.C. Estab. 1869 





The Curtis Publishing Company 
836 Arch Street 








Have a Look at the World’s Best 
Poultry Journal. Our Beautiful Xmas Number 
containing 3 color pictures from Burgess’ master- 
pieces in oil, costing $1,000, and look plans for | 
Poultry Houses, allfor10c. We will tell you How 
to Make Poultry pay. Address Inland Poultry 
Journal, 18 Cord Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 


125 Egg Incubator 10 
and Brooder "yy" 
If ordered foaoe™ LZ 


both for nd pay 
freight. Hot water, copper 
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GOING WEST? <Zeduced rates, 


Room 507, 


tanks,double walls,double glass doors, 


Our free catalog describes them 
WISCONSIN INCUBATOR CO.” 
Box 66 Racine, Wis. 


= ugh 
cars for household g 
To and from Colorado, Utah ani Pacific Coast. pointe, 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT CO. 
215 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 














INVITATIONS 
Ww DDING 100 for $3.50 
Announcements, etc., engraved and printed. 


Visiting Cards 100 50c; with case 75c. Monogram 


Stationery Write for samples 


The Estabrook Press, 181 S. Tremont Street, Boston 


Commonwealth Casualty Co. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Accident and Health Insurance 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


IN THE OPEN 


Professionalism in England and Here—A 
Bread-Line for the Birds— Dollars 


and Cents in Our Forests 


HE English committeemen in charge 
of the Olympic Games, which are to 
be held during 1908 in London, have 

proclaimed their purpose of scrutinizing 
American entries with extreme care. This 
is a proper and timely advertisement of a 
promise to do full duty. We hope we 
may with equal confidence accept it as an 
earnest of the committee’s courageous in- 
tentions —— entries from its own 
country. rtainly American sportsmen 
trust the English committee will give its 
home athletes a more thorough inspection, 
as to their ethical qualifications, than has 
been the case in any previous competition 
of an international character. 

Some Americans have taken this an- 
nouncement of the English committee as a 
biv of mud-slinging, but, if so intended, as I 
doubt, it may be overlooked as another 
Swettenhamism. Americans who are fa- 
miliar with the athletic conditions of the 
two countries will not take very seriously 
any covert attack by Englishmen, who 
are hardly in a position to indulge in 
the smallest character-besmirching foray. 
Well-informed Britishers know to their 
sorrow the depth of their athletic degrada- 
tion. Outside of the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Universities track athletics in 
England reek with professionalism and 
dishonesty. There is an athletic associa- 
tion which pretends to govern the amateur 
sport of Great Britain, but it has proved 
wholly incompetent. The bookmakers rule 
at track meets, and their corrupting influ- 
ences upon certain (and the best, athletic- 
ally speaking) grades of non-university 
athletes have swept over the half-hearted 
efforts of the governing body. If the Lon- 
don Olympic committee lives up to its 
advertised intention the English team will 
have few prominent athletes outside of 
those who are numbered on the university 
lists. 

The situation is different in America, 
where the Amateur Athletic Union holds 
the lines in a firm grasp. Here track ath- 
letic laws are made comprehensive and 
are honestly enforced, which is more than 
can be said for England. We have our 
troubles, it is true, now and again—and 
man is not infallible on either side of the 
Atlantic. 

It will be well if for the protection of its 
own athletes the American Union scans 
with careful eye the list of English non- 
university entries. 


A Bread-Line for the Birds 


This is the time of year, in the city as well 
as in the country, to establish a bread-line 
for the birds, for from now until the 
spring sun breaks the hold of winter they 
will have a severe struggle for existence 
everywhere north of the Mason and Dixon 
Line. It is astonishing how little food will 
keep them alive, and for how long. Try it 
around your house. A piece of suet hung 
in a tree, a few crumbs of bread thrown out 
of your window every morning, will save 
many lives. And how interesting it is to 
note the many different varieties of birds 
your bread-line attracts! 

Wethink all birds go South in the winter, 
but you will find that, in addition to the 
ever-present sparrow and the chickadee, 
there will be also the bluebird, the nut- 
hatch, the brown creeper and even blue- 
jays and woodpeckers—all, except the 
English sparrow, worthy of your charity. 

If only there could be a concerted 
movement in every town for the help of 
the birds it would make a tremendous 
difference in their numbers, because star- 
vation is answerable for most of the deaths. 
Then, too, it would help to preserve the 
smaller bird life if a little shelter could be 

iven them around the barns or under the 

ome veranda. It is such a little to do and 
the results are so considerable! Indeed, 
there is no investment.so small that gives 
returns so abounding. 

The Audubon Society is doing splendid 
work for the protection of bird life in dis- 
tributing its educational literature, with 
the gratifying result that intelligent direc- 
tion is marking bird-protective activity. 


There are many spots in our country, par- 
ticularly in some of the less fertile sections 
of.the West, where bird life thrives through 
food distribution during the trying winter 
seasons. Let me urge upon every house- 
holder to contribute his mite—just a bit 
of suet and a few crumbs—what a mite it 
is, to be sure, and what cheer and plenitude 
it assures! 

Sportsmen in the land can now also 
reveal themselves by helping the national 
game-bird, Bob White, to pass safely the 
starvation period. Of all game-birds the 

uail are easiest prey to cold and hunger; 
or they are dependent on the food ordina- 
rily obtained from the seeds of weeds which 
lift their heads above the lighter snow but 
are broken down and buried by the heavy 
storms. A severe spell will often destroy 
more of them in a single night than the 
ns have killed for an entire season; there- 
ore, those of you who live in sections where 
quail abound can materially aid in keep- 
ing up the 1907 supply by a walk through 
the meadows and along the woods with 
well-filled pockets of grain. Distribute on 
fallen logs or such bare spots as you find, 
or, if you find none, make some in the 
meadows along the woods. 

Grouse suffer less and need not give us 
very great concern, because abundantly able 
to care for themselves, except when sleet 
freezes the crust too solid for this hardy 
bird to break from its snug nest where it 
has burrowed into the snow. It is the 
quail which needs our active care. 


First Saving as an Investment 


How few know the worth to us in dollars 
and cents of the forest reserves! The 
average citizen rather regards the forestry 
movement as something set in motion by 
a few enthusiasts, and which in reality 
concerns him very little. 

Forestry preservation is one of the best 
investments the American people are mak- 
ing. It is not all outgo. Bittord Pinchot, 
the Chief Forester, gave the House Com- 
mittee the other day some facts which 
opened their eyes and will, no doubt, open 
the eyes of the ‘‘average citizen.” 

Last year the revenue of the Forestry 
Department was $767,000, while the ex- 
penditures were $1,193,000. This year 
—1907—on no greater expenditure, the 
receipts will amount to $1,125,000. In 
other words, an increase of something like 
$400,000—a pretty good showing, even in 
these wondrous days of frenzied finance. 

The standing timber in our forest re- 
serves, Mr. Pinchot says, is valued at over 
$700,000,000, while the entire property is 
worth $1,400,000,000; and that represents 
a sum greater than made by the combined 
equipment of the American army and navy. 
Is it not worth while caring for an invest- 
ment of this size and of such prospective 
profit? There is need for even greater care 
of these reserves. On the —— appro- 
priation basis it is impossible to employ 
sufficient rangers to give adequate protec- 
tion against fire and other devastating 
causes. 

For this purpose Mr. Pinchot has asked 
Congress for a little more money, and if 
Congress has the backing of the intelli- 
gent public, Mr. Pinchot’s request will be 
oye It is that intelligent backing that 

ask here. 

If these forests are allowed to w in 
health and are preserved against fire and 
ruthless destruction, they will in time be 
one of this country’s richest assets. All 
the world is asking for American wood and 
its products. That is what the Bureau of 
Statistics asserts, and it has the figures to 
prove its statements. It is our misfortune 
that we have not somewhat resisted the 
demand for our natural product. We have 
need for all the forests now standing. 

This is the critical time, but if Congress 
will carry out the scientific, far-reaching 
program which the Forestry Bureau has 
presented for its attention, a few years will 
provide a harvest from our timber lands 
which we may reap to the great profit of 
the country and without injury to the 
reserves. “Farr-Piay.” 
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The people of the United States are eating 
Sanitas Toasted Corn Flakes with more real 
enjoyment than they ever before ate of any 
other breakfastfood. Carloads—trainloads 
of it are being hurried forward to satisfy the 
demand. Everybody is calling for more — 
more. The taste—The Only Taste—explains 
this enormous appetite. Its delicious flavor 
is full and distinctive. It is exclusive — in- 
imitable. That is why Sanitas Toasted Corn 
Flakes has become the exclusive breakfast 
food in thousands of homes. At 
your grocer’s. Order today. Insist 
on getting SANITAS. 


Battle Creek 


Toasted Corn Flake Co. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Unrivalled Combination of Power, Speed 
and Luxury 


Mechanical oiling with sight 
feeds to all main bearings. 

Sliding gear transmission. 

I-beam front axle forged 
without welding. 

Wheel Pivots of chrome 
nickel steel. 

Especially powerful brakes. 

Beautifully finished and luxu- 
rious in all appointments. 


Four 5x5-inch cylinders. 

Mechanically operated valves 
all on the same side of the 
engine. 

Crankshaft cut from solid 
block of special chrome nickel 
steel. 

Storage battery ignition with 
auxiliary battery for emer- 
gencies. 








Mark XLIX, Standard Touring Model, $4500. Mark XLIX, Limousine, $5500. 


3000. Mark XLVIII, “ 4200. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES 
Separate catalogues of Columbia Gasoline Cars and Electric Carriages on request. 


ELECTRIC VEHICLE COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. 


NEw YORK BRANCH: Electric Vehicle Company, 134-136-138 West 39th Street 
CHICAGO BRANCH: Electric Vehicle Company, 1332-1334 Michigan Avenue 
BOSTON: The Columbia Motor Vehicle Company, Trinity Place and Stanhope Street 
WASHINGTON: Washington E. V. Trans. Co., 15th Street and Ohio Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO: Middleton Motor Car Company, 550 Golden Gate Avenue 
Member A. L.A. M. 
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The Bible as “Good Reading” 


(Concluded from Page 9) 


and thinking —thinking of his future and of 
destiny, and most of all of her who was 
coming and who would make all worth 
while and glorify his life. 

And then, goes on the story in the 
words of the Bible, ‘‘ he lifted up his eyes, 
and saw, and behold, the camels were 
coming.” And when the camels bearing 
his bride had arrived, Rebekah lighted 
down from the camel, and then occurs this 
exquisite picture—the picture of the first 
entleman in literature. He took her by the 
Sood. ‘‘and Isaac brought her to his 
mother’s, Sarah’s, tent.”” And so ends 
this tender and beautiful tale of delicacy 
and refinement, of chivalry and manners, 
which made up the character of this first 
of that race of men whom the world has 
always loved and will always love—the 
race of gentlemen. 

The other picture is the picture of ‘‘The 
Dreamer’’—the dreamer, Joseph. For 
Joseph, like all men who achieve great 
things, was a dreamer in his youth, and a 
dreamer for all his life; but he was a doer 
and an achiever as well as a dreamer. In 
these dreams, too, there was a vast egotism 
—another common trait of all mountainous 
characters. For example, there was 
Cesar, with his ‘‘J came, J saw, J con- 
uered’’; there was Cesar telling every- 
body in the apparently sinking ship to 
fear not, ‘‘you ca sar and his for- 
tunes.” So I could go on with almost 
numberless illustrations: Gibbon, in litera- 
ture, Bismarck, Ito, Frederick, Alexander, 
Cromwell, Rhodes, Gladstone, Napoleon, 
Disraeli—oh, everybody big ae to be 
remembered— Wesley, Loyola, oham- 
med, Carlyle or Ben Jonson—every 
mountainous character, I tell you. 

I have heard “two by four” persons 
complain daintily, and fiercely jealous ones 
denounce violently, Roosevelt for ‘‘his 
egotism.” It’s no whit different from 
Joseph’s or David’s, or any of the really 
great of human history. Emerson explains 
it all—as he explains nearly everything. 
(Read Emerson, a little, at least, every day, 
as well as the Bible.) Who but one with 
an immortal confidence in himself, his own 
rectitude and the unsurpassingness of the 
American nation, could rightly represent 
this tremendous, incaleculably vast and 
effective—aye, and most confident—force 
in the world called the American people? 
It is this same kind of peculiar egotism 
that characterizes the dreams of Joseph. 
But you will remember, of course, his two 
principal dreams. 

The first was about himself and his 
brethren, and the Bible puts it thus in the 
words of Joseph: ‘‘ Hear, I pray you, this 
dream which I have dreamed: 

“For, behold, we were binding sheaves 
in the field, and lo, my sheaf arose, and 
also stood upright; and, behold, your 
sheaves stood round about, and made 
obeisance to my sheaf.”’ 

And the other dream is described with 
equal brevity and vividness: 

“And he dreamed yet another dream, 
and told it his brethren, and said, Behold, I 
have dreamed a dream more: and, behold, 
the sun and the moon and the eleven stars 
made obeisance to me.”’ 

That meant, of course, as the story ex- 
lains, that not only did his brothers bow 
iown to him but his father and mother 
also. It was quite natural that a man of 
this peculiar imaginative temperament 
should be called “The Dreamer,” as indeed 
he was, and also that he should have been 
unpopular with his brethren as was 
popular with his infatuated father. 

me day, his brethren went to shear and 
feed their father’s sheep in Shechem. His 
father, Israel, sent Joseph out to find his 
brethren. He had a little difficulty in find- 
ing them, for they had moved on to another 
place called Dothan. There Joseph pro- 
eeded. When he was quite afar off one of 
his brothers saw him coming, but Joseph 
did not see them. Oh, no! he was ‘“‘dream- 
ing.” You can see him now if you will 
close your eyes—lithe and strong and fine, 
Hoe pe 4 slowly, and his great dark eyes 
filled with visions of another time and of 
another land, of great enterprises and 
splendid duties and mighty deeds—dream- 
Ing, —— dreaming, and with the 
dreamer’s halo about him. 

Again it was drawing toward evening, 
We may well believe. The sun was sinking 
behind the western hills; the trees were 
silhouetted against the sky; and down in 





the valley the brethren attending the 
sheep, and toward them with unseeing and 
yet all-seeing eyes came Joseph, the 
dreamer; and when his brothers saw him 
coming, they said one to another, Behold, 
this dreamer cometh. 


These tales are, of course, familiar to 
everyone. The pastels of The Dreamerand 
The First Gentleman in Literature are as 
well known as they are unappreciated. 
But their perfection as works of art and 
their absorbing quality as narratives have 
been oe gee just because they are old. 

I think that we Americans are fallin 
into the same trouble that the men o 
Athens had fallen into at the time of Paul’s 
immortal oration on Mars Hill. The men 
of Athens were continually looking for 
“‘something new’’—as we are told, ‘‘ the 
Athenians and the strangers there spent 
their time in nothing but telling or hear- 
ing some new thing.” (In the next paper 
I shall take up this wonderful oration of 
this orator, statesman and apostle.) 

But the Bible is full of the most extraor- 
dinary experiences that few people know 
anything about. They are tucked away 
here and there throughout this astonishing 
volume. As I have said before, they are of 
every kind, too. Incidents of love of the 
most passionate and yet the tenderest and 
the most self-sacrificing kind; incidents of 
anger that set our blood on fire even in the 
reading of them; incidents of the blacker 
passions rioting unrestrained, wanton and 


desperate; incidents of craft and cunning | fi 


1 : Why has not some | 
great artist painted that marvelous picture? | 
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more subtle than those told by Conan | 
Doyle in his Sherlock Holmes, or by that | 


master of all modern writers of plot and 
intrigue, Edgar Allan Poe. 
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And the poetry of the Bible—that, too, | 


in the next pap. or I shall try to freshen your 
interest in. ut perhaps most engagin 

as well as most surprising of all is the wor 

of the world’s greatest law-giver, Moses. 
You shall find that it is almost inconceiv- 
able that any man should rise among a 
a so oppressed as the Hebrews had 
een in Egypt—and so savage as they be- 
came after the Exodus—who could write 
statutes of such practical wisdom, such 


depth and forethought as are the laws of | 


Moses. 
I have advised every law student who 


has ever consulted me to study the laws of | 


Moses before he begins his Blackstone, and 
keep on wwdy | the laws of Moses after he 
has completed his law course. And then 


keep on studying the laws of Moses all | 


during his practice. And, best of all, these 
ordinances of the ancient Hebrews are not 
a bit heavy and musty as are most law 
books. They are bright, keen, condensed 
and to the point. In short, they are ‘‘ good 
reading.” 


How to Clean Hats 


HERE is big money in poe hats. 
The net profit of a small hat-cleaning 


establishment on LaSalle Street, in Chicago, | 


was over four thousand dollars last summer. 
The store was in a basement and not very 
attractive in appearance. It was run by a 


man and his wife, with occasionally the | 


help of an extra man. A small display 
window, a couple of feet above the side- 
walk, was all the advertising they had. 
Every man, it is safe to say, has his straw 
hat cleaned at least twice during the sum- 
mer, and there are many men in Chicago. 
The price charged is twenty-five cents for 
a plain straw or felt and fifty cents for a 


panama. 

‘‘Hats Cleaned While You Wait’’ was 
the boast on a modest sign near the en- 
trance, and there usuall 
to five people waiting. ut, besides this, 
there was a drying rack, containing fifty 
or sixty hats all the time, that had been 
left to be cleaned. 

The process of hat-cleaning is most 
simple and can be easily learned. The 
ribbon is first removed from the hat, and 
the hat subjected to a two-minute scrub 
with a coarse brush dipped in a ten per 
cent. solution of oxalic acid. The aad is 


then washed off with a little warm water | 


and a rag, and the hat is put on a drying 
frame over a gas-burner, turned low. When 
it is dry the ribbon is sewed on and the hat 


is ready to wear. The process takes less | 


than ten minutes, and one cent would 
amply cover the actual cost of material 
consumed. —H. E. T. 
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THE “TRIANGLE A” 


Means Both Promise 
and Performance 


When we start in to tell the twelve miilion American 
smokers that we are producing better cigars than has 
ever before been possible — 

When we keep everlastingly at it, month after month, 
making the strongest kind of positive claims for the 
quality and uniformity and condition of our cigars — 

And when we stake the success of our 
whole great business on the way those 
cigars agree with the American smoker's 
expectations —and give him a plain 
“A” (Triangle A) to iden- 
tify them before he buys— 

Wouldn't it be a reckless thing 

for us to make the cigars cov- 

ered by this famous ‘‘ merit 

mark’’ any less convinc- 

ing than our strongest 

claims ? 

We think it would. 

It doesn’t take the 


sign, the 


average American 
citizen forever to 


find out wheth- ; 
ognizes the 


quality and 

grade, even if 

that particular 
blend doesn't suit 
his taste. Just take 
this one line with you 


er a cigar is 
good or 


as a memorandum. 
The 


more than a 


“Triangle A” is 
trade mark 

—it is a guarantee. 

Select 
brands distinguished by 
mark. We agree to let our trade 
the 
cigars themselves 


your smoke among 


this 
with you depend on way 
“Triangle A” 
appeal to your best judgment. 


As representative “Triangle A’’ brands 


we mention 
The New Cremo (Victoria), Anna Held, George W. Childs (Cabinets), 
Buck, Spanaflora, Tarita, Stickney’s New Tariff, Cubanola, The Continental 
(10c. and 4 for 25c.), Chancellor (10c.), Caswell Club (10c.), Royal Bengals 
(Little Cigars, 10 for 15c.), The Unico, Benefactor, Capt. Marryat, Roxboro, 
Gen. Braddock, Orlando (10c.), and the Palma de Cuba and Isle of Pines. 


Book of complete cigar information sent free 


Every smoker should be thoroughly informed concerning: cigar 
qualities and cigar values for his own protection. Our booklet 
‘‘A Square Deal for Every Cigar Smoker’’ gives facts you'll be 
glad to know— information that is worth money to you. A 
postal request will bring you a copy. Send for it today. 


Department *‘ B’’ 
AMERICAN CIGAR COMPANY 


Manufacturer 


111 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Merit Mark Merit 
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How I Lost My Savings 


Caught in a Cafe Game 


N THE Bowery, New York, is « restau- 
rant that has not been closed night or 
day for over forty years. It is noted for 
its cooking. Every man prominent in the 
life of New York for nearly half a century 
has dined there. Our President, when 
Police Commissioner, often dropped in for 
a midnight lunch. Governors, judges, 
mayors and scores of lesser lights have been 
made and unseated at its tables—racing 
men, gamblers of high and low degree, 
sporting men and those who work in the 
dark—ail have enjoyed its charms. 

I was night cashier in this place for 
nearly twenty years, and one would natu- 
rally suppose that in such an atmosphere 
no ordinary scheme would part me from 
my savings. 

One night a man who was a frequent 
guest—well dressed, middle-aged, pros- 
perous—said, as he paid his check, ‘‘If you 
can meet me to-morrow afternoon I have 
a proposition to make which I think will 
interest you.” 

I met him Hesaid: “I have been look- 
ing for an investment. In G Street 
there is a restaurant for sale—I want an 
experienced man to thoroughly a 
it. If you will do so I'll pay fifty dollars 
for your trouble.” 

I accepted his offer and spent several 
days making, as I thought, a thorough 
investigation. Notwithstanding the dis- 
honesty of several employees and mis- 
management, the profits were a little over 
three hundred dollars weekly. I so re- 
ported to my friend, who said: ‘“‘The place 
can be bought for fifteen thousand dollars. 
I have five thousand dollars cash. If you 
will put up ten thousand dollars, act as 

_ manager, take two-thirds interest and fifty 
dollars weekly for your services I’ll look 
after all the legal formalities and take 
possession next Monday.” 

Without consulting any one I resigned 
my position as cashier, drew my savings— 
ten thousand dollars—from the bank, and 
Monéay I was in charge. 

Before the day was over I saw something 
was wrong. Instead of the rush of cus- 
tomers of the past week I saw practically 
empty tables. In a month the place was 
closed. My partner had disappeared, and 
later I learned that he was one of a gang of 
swindlers who filled up restaurants and 
supplied customers when would-be pur- 
chasers were in charge. As soon as a sale 
was made they skipped and the victim was 
a wiser man. —R. H. M. 





Very Spare Pay in This 


Y INVESTMENT was small, but it 

purchased the wisdom of avoiding 

traps set for the gullible on a more exten- 
sive scale. 

Being a cripple, isolated in a home 
among the snow-laden pines of the north- 
ern forests, time hung over me like a dismal 
pall. How to avoid the insanity-breeding 
monotony profitably was the cause of my 
devouring all advertisements promising 
compensation. 

But all seemed impractical or impossible 
until this advertisement met my eye: 
‘‘Make Money at Home”’ copying letters 
during spare moments. If money could be 
made in spare moments I pictured myself 
making a small fortune with whole months 
to spare. Eagerly I wrote for particulars, 
and expectantly awaited the key that 
would open the door to pleasant and 
profitable employment. 

The reply to my wed was a request 
that as a token of good faith on my part I 
send a certain sum to pay for a quantity 
of the company’s special panacea, eulogies 
to the virtues of which I was to make copies 
of original recommendatory letters. This 
seemed fair enough and I sent the amount, 
which I borrowed with some difficulty. 

The sample letter came and I made 
copies. At the rate they paid I figured if I 
worked industriously and unintermittently 
ten hours a day I could make about $2.50 
a week, but I was determined to earn 
back the amount of my investment, and 
I set to work. I copied nearly all day 
and sent in the letters. I received eighteen 
cents for my day’s work and the statement 
that they could not furnish sufficient work 
to keep me employed continuously, but 
that, if I desired to work, they would occa- 
sionally send me letters to copy. 

I replied that I should be mh to receive 
more letters, and, though that was over two 
years ago, I am still waiting for them. 

My advice to all people contemplating 
answering advertisements that so philan- 
thropically make the offer that ‘‘hard- 
working young men and young women can 
make from ten to fifteen dollars a week by 
doing work evenings and in spare mo- 
ments’”’ is, that, if they wish to buy some 
valuable experience that will teach them 
to avoid ‘‘sucker catchers’’ in the future, 
they can easily do so by sending a small 
sum of money “‘in payment of the neces- 
sary materials that are required to do the 
work, and as a token of their good faith in 


the matter.” —H. M.G. 


THE SENATOR’S SECRETARY 


(Concluded from Page 19) 


Georgia farmers, who had been going to 
Legislature in November, passed a constitu- 
tional amendment fixing the legislative 
session for June. Now Bacon, although he 
will be elected, cannot be elected until 
June, and he will not be a Senator from 
March 4 until such date in June as he may 
be chosen, for his present term expires 
when Congress adjourns. 

The particular pathos of this situation 
is nol in the fact that Bacon has devel- 
oped himself into the treaty and foreign- 
reiation sharp of the Democratic side. He 
fusses with everything that has any con- 
nection with other countries, and he has 
deep and dark designs on the Santo 
Domingo treaty. He has been filling him- 
self with information about Santo Do- 
mingo, and he has amendments in every 
pocket which he intends to propose and 
argue. He is morally certain that unless 
the treaty is fixed up to suit him the 
Republic will go to smash. It is the inten- 
tion of the Senate to consider the Santo 
Domingo treaty in special session to be 
called immediately after Congress adjourns 
on March 4, and poor Bacon will have no 
rights as a Senator. That, I take it, is 
enough to make anybody weep. Bacon, 
himself, is so gloomy over the outlook that 
he will not be comforted. The idea that 
the Senate can pass a suitable Santo 
Domingo treaty without his aid is beyond 
his comprehension. 

I never heard so many I-told-you-sos 
as I heard in the Senate and in the lobbies 
after the Swettenham incident. There 
seems to be a fixed idea in the Senate that 
this hands-across-the-seas business with 


England is so fraudulent that it shouldn’t 
be allowed to go through the mails. Blood 
may be thicker than water, but I don’t 
know any statesman who does not say, not 
for publication, that, so far as he has been 
able to observe, there is no love lost for the 
United States in England and not a bit of 
it found in the United States. Any Sons 
of St. George orator will declaim .other- 
wise, but the Senate is under no delusions. 
They take Swettenham to be an ass, of 
course, but they think he typifies a general 
English, way-beneath feeling, and they 
observe the same disposition , a 

Everybody here laughed at the predica- 
ment of Robert Bacon, the Assistant 
Secretary of State, who was in charge of 
the department when the news of the 
Swettenham incident came. Bacon grad- 
uated into diplomacy from the office of 
J. Pierpont Morgan & Co., where the motto 
was, Never tell anything. When reporters 
tried to get from him something about the 
ordering away of the American ships, 
Bacon fairly frothed at the mouth with 
denunciation of the story as a base fabrica- 
tion. He denied eve ing. He was real 
rude about it. He intimated the news- 
papers were trying to stir up trouble be- 
tween this country and England. Then 
the newspapers printed the whole story 
of the incident and put Bacon’s denial 
alongside in conspicuous type. Next day, 
Bacon was so tame he would eat out of the 
most humble correspondent’s hand. He 
had his lesson. 

“IT long ago discovered,” said my Sen- 
ator, ‘“‘that a mere denial of a story did not 
make the story untrue.” 
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as new Cottages, houses, stores, schools, 
city. Easier to run than a parlor stove; 
and the fuel and other savings quickly 
pay for the outfit. Four months’ Winter 
still ahead! Need not remove old- 
fashioned heating methods until ready to 
start fire in the new. 


ADVANTAGE: The air burning feature 
of IDEAL Boilers is a scientific develop- 
ment. Too little air “smothers” a fire. 
Too much air ‘chills’ the flame. In pro- 
portion as the precise amount of air is 
supplied at right points, the greatest 
possible fuel economy is secured—just 
as in modern, improved oil and gas 
burners a correct air supply produces far 
greater lighting effect. The air burning 
feature of IDEAL Boilers greatly assists 
to bring about their sure, large economies 
in fuel consumption. 


Write for valuable catalogue (free), set- 
ting forth the full listof ADVANTAGES. 
Sales Branches throughout America and 
Europe. — 


Dept. 28 





For a June-like Winter 


Many thousands of these outfits are annually put into OLD, as well 


AMERICANRADIATOR COMPANY 


No need for old age to give up 
therefreshing nap at the favor- 
ite sunny window-seat in zero 
weather, for every part of 
every room is made as balmy 
as on the sunniest June after- 
noon in the houses warmed by 


AERICAN DEAL 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN 
Radiators for Hot Water or Low 
Pressure Steam are the most conve- 
nient, cleanest and most economical 
heating outfits known in the world, 


churches — ALL buildings — FARM or 





A broken view, showing the hollow castings 
filled with water, the large air-burning space, 
and the long fire travel absorbing the great- 
est possible percentage of heat from the fuel. 


CHICAGO 
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Get Daverman’s 





New Books 


Our Big $1.00 Book in silver 
of Plans 


25c and 14c for 
“Modern Homes,” for postage. 


This book contains over 200 designs 
of practical homes, double houses, flats 
and apartments in frame, stone, brick 
and cement; ranging in price from 
$800 to $20,000. Shows exterior views, 

floor plans and gives estimated cost 

of each house. We send it for only 
25c and 14¢ for postage. 


Daverman’s 
Bungalows 


















cost houses, from $300 to $2000. 
25c and 6c postage. 
can guarantee satisfaction. 


23 Porter Block 


Specifications of this 
house, without change $ | goo 


A book of ‘50 designs of summer cottages, bungalows and low- 
Send for this book. 
We have planned homes for thousands. 


Our Monthly Magazine $1.00 %. 


Send for Art In Architecture, a magazine devoted to home building 
and furnishing. Subscription $1.00 per year. 


J. H. DAVERMAN & SON, Architects 


Established 1882, 












A $1200 COTTAGE 


This house has been built over 2000 times for $1200 to 
2000 according to locality. 






Full blue print working plans and 


Price only 
We 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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g-PATEINNT YOUR IDEAS 


. ¥" $100,000 for one invention; 
ns another $8,500. Book “ How to 
Obtain a Patent” and “What to In- 
vent” sent free. Send rough sketch for free 
report as to patentability. We advertise your 
patent for sale at our expense. 
( Patent Obtained or Fee Returned. 
CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ys, 
940 F. Street, Washington, D.C. 

















Make Good Money in Poultry business. Others 
doit. You can too. Our big book Profitable Poultry 
tells how to breed, hatch, feed and market to make 
big money. Describes most wonderful Poultry Farm 
in the world. 32 kinds of fowls. Quotes low prices om 
", fowls, eggs, incubators and supplies. Mailed for 4c- 





= postage. Berry’s Poultry Farm, Box 94, Clarinda, Is. 





can be earned evenings by g!v- 
ing Stereopticon or Moving 
Picture Exhibitions. 5™4 
Illus. Catalogue free. ‘l'ells how to start. 
49 Nassau Street 
New York. 


capital required. 


McAllister, Mfg. Optician, 
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STEWART’S 


DUPL 


SAFETY PINS 
EXCEL AND OUTSELL ALL OTHERS 


Because of their uniform high quality. 
Dur.e&xX SAFETY PINS have absolutely 
guarded spring, preventing tearing of 
fabric. They fasten from either side, but 
cannot slip through. 

Made of stiffer wire than any other pin. 

The fine finish and superior point make 
them pass through cloth easily. Send 4 
cents for sample, worth double the money. 

See that every card bears the name of 


Consolidated Safety Pin Co. 
28 Farrand Street BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 





Prettiest, 

Daintiest, 
Softest 
Made 











DELIVERED — 


fomen’s $1.25 
Children’s 1.00 
Men’s Plain 1.25 


Comfy Moccasin 


Made of pure “Comfy Felt,” soft 
leather soles with one inch of carded 
wool between felt inner sole and 
felt and leather outer soles, making 
a perfect cushion tread. 


Ideal for the bed-room. 


Colors: Red, Pink, Navy Blue, 
Light Blue, Grayand Lavender 
Handsome digoes bag to keep 


them in, sent for 25 cents extra. 





LEATHER 
Send for CATALOGUE No. 38 showing many new styles. 


DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE CO. 
119 West 23d Street, New York 














Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.50 


Sent to your home by express prepaid. 
Beautiful and attract- 











Sizes and Prices} ive patterns. Made 
in all colors. Easily 
9xz6ft. $3.50} kept clean and war- 
9x74 ft. 4.00] ranted to wear. 
9x9 ft. 4.50 — Ms one piece. 
I oth sides can be 
Fria tt 5-001 used. Sold direct at 
x - 5.50] one profit. Money 
§x15ft. 6.50] refunded if not sat- 
isfactory 


New Catalogue showing goods in actual colors sent free. 
ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., G Bourse Building, Philadelphia 


| B OUL Ry KEEPING 











WITH” PROFIT 


t Quality in Incubators is the whole thing — 
Profit instead of loss. Satisfaction instead 
of disappointment. Beginners, Experts 
and Agricultural Experiment Stations use 
CYPHERS INCUBATORS 
4 with their many Patented Improvements. 
260-page Book “How Zo Make Money 
- _ With Poultry and Incubators" FREE. 
Cyphers Incubator Co., Buffalo, New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Kansas City, Oakland, Cal., and London, England. 












Business Opportunity 


We have an attractive business proposition 

for an active man in each county where we 

are not already represented. We want 

men who can invest a few dollars with 

their services. Ask any banker about our 
responsibility. Address: 

The Regina Company, Dept. C, Rahway, N. J. 














A. From our factory direct to 
@ you. Wesell Class Pins and 
3adges for Colleges, Schools 

and Societies; also Society 

Emblems and Jewels in Ster- 

ling Silver and Gold. Send 

for free Catalog of brand- 
new designs. -C. K. GROUSE & CO. 
Dept. 419 J, Rochester, New York 
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Please Y’Onner 


(Concluded from Page 14) 


It’s a threadbare joke about a 5 <9 steal- 
ing chickens. But occasionally. his palm 
itches so badly that he picks up anything 
which may be lying around loose. Hence 
this story. 

This particular affidavit gave no hint of 
a fairy mg It was very commonplace: 

“Willie Green: Suspicious character— 
safe keep.” 

Willie Green, a long-legged, loose-hung 
negro, scraped his bare feet against the 
floor; his shirt-sleeve hung in ribbons. 

““You see, Y’Onner,” said the arresting 
officer, ‘‘I was se on the corner 
about nine o’clock at night, just as church 
turned out. A crowd o =m stopped to 
wait for a car—mostly ladies. Didn’t pay 
much attention to this negro when he first 
came loping out of the alley across the 
street, until I heard a lady scream . 

‘“Was he running?” 

“No, sir—flying. He crossed the street 
in two wT and knocked that crowd 
right and left like a lot of tenpins. He 
wasn’t looking which way he was going. 
Some gentleman tried to stop him, but he 
jerked loose, and yelled—yelled at every 
jump. ‘Dopey,’ thinks I, and grabbed his 
suspenders in the middle of his back so he 
cole’ get away. He kicked and bucked 
like a Texas pony until he saw my star, 
then he gives up with a ‘Thank God.’ 

‘When we started to the workhouse, he 
begged me not to take him down the dark 
streets—to wer in the light. No, sir, he 
was no trouble, went along peaceable 
enough. We passed under an electric 
light and I noticed he was clenching some- 
thing tight in his hand—seemed to have 





forgot it. He looked down, yelled, and 
threw the thing away as if it had been a 
snake, and broke to run again. Here it is 


—a towel; got blood spots on it, see! 

“He won’t tell us a word about it, 
Y’Onner; hasn’t opened his mouth since 
we pinched him. All the way to the work- 
house he kept glancing behind him, and 
he sure was a happy nigger when we locked 
the door on him. It’s a kind of a puzzle.” 

The silent negro shuffled his feet along 
the floor. 

“‘Stand up, Willie Green.” 

Anybody could make Willie Green stand 
up, but nobody could make him talk. He 
stood mute and sullen. 

Willie was still standing when the chief 
of police came in hurriedly, followed by a 

oung ‘‘-me one of the interns at the 
ospital. 

“Yes, Chief, that’s the towel,’ he said, 
instantly recognizing his towel. ‘It has 
the hospital mark.” 

Willie grinned a sickly grin. 

“You see, Judge,” explained the doctor, 
‘‘we had a queer case at the hospital. A 
man died of some brain disease that none 
of us understood. We had a discussion 
about it, and to settle the matter I brought 
the head to town for the purpose of making 
a careful examination of the brain. I 
wrapped the head in two towels—this is 
the outside one. It was late when I got to 
town—about half-past seven—and I had 
an engagement for tea at Doctor Ford’s. 
Of course, I could not take that head into 
the parlor, so I slipped in at the side way 
and put the bundle down behind the gate. 
About half-past eleven, probably, I came out 
the front way, went round to the back gate 
and looked for my bundle. It was gone. 

‘‘Early this morning Doctor Ford rang 


me = 
‘“**Come over here, quick! Whoever got | 
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that head of yours last night stole every | 


chicken in my coop,’ he said. 
thinks they are hid in that bottom.’ 

‘“‘T found him waiting for me at his gate. 
He and I went down into a sort of ravine 
back of his house, where there is a little 
creek, and a broad stretch of smooth, 
clean sand. 

“In the middle of that sandy place we 
found the doctor’s chickens, tied together 
leg and leg. And, beside them, was that 
nigger’s head, lying there on an unrolled 
towel, staring straight upward at the sky. 


‘My driver | 


It must have looked pretty gruesome the | 


night before, under the bright moon. You 
could see the print of a man’s knees where 
he knelt down to open his package; you 
could see the two great scooped-out places 
in the sand where he made the first jump. 
After that the tracks were fifteen feet apart 
getting away. That nigger must have 
made the first mile in nothing—flat.”’ 
Then Willie Green grinned again. 





“Literary Card Party’ 


’ ] THIS form of entertainment presents many 


delightful innovations, It is appropriate at 
any time of the year and is easily carried out. 
The following directions taken from our book, 
“ Entertaining with Cards,” will give yon an idea 
of its attractiveness. 
In giving a Literary Card Party, let your invitations 
read something after this fashion: 
To Mr. and Mrs. Richard Arnsley. 
Greeting; 
* Lend 


thy serious hearing to 
what I shall unfold."’ t 


Hamlet. 


“ Sir (and lady), you are welcome 
to our house 
It must appear in other ways 


than words. Therefore, I scant 
this breathing courtesy.” 
— Merchant of Venice. 

“ Say what abridgment 
Have you for this evening?" 
— Midsummer Night's Drvam, 
“Whist will be the pastime — 
passing excellent." 

— Taming of the Shrew. 


“If your love do not persuade you to come, Let not my 
letter Merchant of Venice 
April Twenty-first, at eight o'clock 


Mr. and Mrs. John Villiers 
Score cards should be in the style of a book with 
one leaf for each game played. Partners may be 
found by the name of a book on one score card and 
the author’s name on another. 
This inscription is appropriate for the cover: 
“ With cards I while my leisure hours away, 
And cheat Old Time, yet neither bet nor play." 
The first tally leaf bears this: 


“ If all the year were playing holidays."’— Shakespeare 
The second — 

“ Rich the treasure, 

Sweet the pleasure.""— Dryden. 


The last two — 
“1 played at cards and never missed the time, 
It fled so pleasantly away."’"— Holmes 
“All's well that encis well.""— Shakespeare. 


ongress 


Prizes may be books of poems —the latest novels — 
a gold pen— writing case, etc. 

Directly after awarding the prizes, or whenever you 
wish to serve refreshments, hand each guest a small 
card with these quotations upon it: 

“ Strive mightily, but eat and drink as friends.”’ 
y of the Shrew, 
star?" 
f the Shre 


amir 
* What say you to a piece of beef and n 
— Taming 

For the menu there are 
many appropriate quotations 
which are found in our book, 
‘Entertaining with Cards.” 


rhe playing cards should be 
Congress Cards with portrait 


backs, etc. 
They should be Congress 
ar S Cards because Congress Cards 
are the aristocrats of playing 
cards. Congress Cards have 
individuality —in design —in 
finish — Congress Cards have 


that delicacy that is the partner of refinement, 


Congress Cards are firm, flexible — it is a pleasure 
to handle them, so let your cards be Congress Cards. 
The entertainment cannot fail to entertain if 
Congress Cards are placed upon each table. Get 
them from your dealer. There are a hundred 


different designs and color schemes to select from. 
Or if your dealer cannot supply the back you want, 
send soc for sample pack. 


Send us three two-cent stamps for mailing ex- 
peuses or the inside wrapper froma pack of Congress 
Cards and we will send you our book, ‘* Entertain- 
ing with Cards,” and illustration of Congress Card 
designs. 

We will send you a handsome pack of cars if 
you will suggest any new and suitable form of card 
entertainment or anv novel feature for card parties 


not found in our book. 


The U.S. Playing Card Co., *gt°* Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Copyright, 1906, by 
The U.S. Playing Card Co. 








Athletic Outfitters 


Baseball Uniforms and Club Outfits a Specialty 





The Famous 


BLUE TRADE MARK 
Athletic Goods 


at 
SPECIAL BLUE PRICES 


#READES 


STon, mas? 

Are 
DELIVERED FREE 
Anywhere in the United States. 
Send for our new 1907 Athletic | 


Catalogue and Sample Look of 
Uniform Flannels. 


WILLIAM READ & SONS, 
Established 1826 


Mention Sat. Eve. Post 107 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 























—CARPENTRY — 


offers you an exceptionally good chance to increase your 
earning power. There is always a demand for the skilled 
worker. We can show you how to prepare yourself for a bet- 
ter paying position — how to sell your services at the highest 
price Merely clip this advertisement, mail it to us, and 
receive free our 200 page hand-book describing our 
CARPENTRY COURSE 

and 60 others including Mechanical Drawing, Architectural 
Drawing and all branches of engineering work. If you are 


ambitious you will be interested. Let us prove itat our expense. 








American School of Correspondence,Chicago, Ill. 
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Carving is Easy 


if your knife is sharp. No trouble 










to have it so if you use the 
PRACTICAL GRINDER 
Compact — con 
cae - strong 
—durable. The 


342 inch grinding 
wheel is of alundum 
the hardest,sharp 
est and most durable 


abrasive known. 
Will not heat or ;~ a heaton 
draw temper from "=~ be 


finest steel. Clamps to your 

table in a few seconds, 

and a minute’s turning of 

crank sharpens perfectly carvers, 

kitchen knives, scissors or any edged tools, Saves 
many times its cost in time alone. W rite for free book- 


let on grinding. Call on your dealer or write us. 


Royal Mfg. Co., 56 East Walnut St., Lancaster, Pa. 





7 our course of training in your own home. 
e 


have equipped women of average ability, 
whether practical nurres or beginners, to earn 
$10.00 to $25.00 per week. A graduate writes 
‘I have found the course intensely practical, 
helpful and easily comprehended. I have ac 
quired conficence in myself for I have been 
taught how to nurse to the satisfaction of 
physicians and patients. I receive $3.00 
day and am busy all the time."’ 
Endorsements by thousands of nurzesand physi 
cians. Write for explanatory ‘‘ Blue Book "' and 
stories of four score Chautauqua Nurres. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
305 Main St., Jamestown, N.Y. 
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CHEZ 
BLADES 


Gillette Blades are as different from 
any other shaving edges as a sun-dial 
is from the modern chronometer. 

The sun-dial served—it told the 
near-time (in fair weather). 

Most razor edges are of this same 
sort—fair-weather friends—if every- 
thing is just so, the beard soft, the 
face firm, the lather thoroughly ap- 
plied and the edge luckily sharpened, 
it gives a ‘‘near-shave.”’ 

A Gillette Blade is an every-minute, 
day and night, rain-or-shine shaving 
blade, and in its keenness, is respon- 
sible for the world-wide supremacy 
of The Gillette Safety Razor. 

‘‘No Honing, No Stropping’’—a 
new razor, practically, in a few 
seconds, whenever you discard a 
used blade and put in a fresh one. 

Let us send you a copy of the 
book that has gone through three 
editions within sixty days — no cost, 
just a postal. 

It is worth a good deal to any man. 











Safety 
E40) 











GILLETTE Safety Razor and the twelve double- 
A edged blades that come with it will solve your 
shaving problem for months to come. Each blade will 
give from 10 to 20 clean shaves of comfort. When at 
last it commences to “ pull’ a little, throw away the 
blade, like an old pen, and slipina newone. ‘The razor 
itself will last a life-time — extra blades cost about 2 
cents a week — 50 cents for package of ten. 

If your dealer doesn’t keep them, send us $5 for 
standard “ triple-silver"’ plated set in handsome velvet- 
lined, leather-covered case. If after thirty days’ trial 
you are not satisfied we will refund your money. 









No Stropping 
No Honing 

Just Lather — 
and Shave! 

















Send for \ —— 
This Book \ERYo} 19, Fo} 
— SHAVING 





It is being read by 
thousands now and has 
gone through three 
editions in sixty days. 
It is worth its weight 
in gold to any man who 
doesn't wear a beard. 
A postal card will bring 
you a copy, prepaid. 

GILLETTE SALES 
COMPANY, 
Room 206, Times Bidg., 
New York 














Trims, 
cleans, files — 
right or left 
hand equally 
well, Removes 
and prevents 
haugnails, Neat 
nails are quickly 
and easily accom- 
plished with the 
wonderful little 


GEM ciiprer 



























made of highly tempered tool 
steel —will last a lifetime. 
Sold by dealers or by mail 25c. 
THE H. C, COOK CO. 
25 Main St., Ansonia, Conn. 


Life Insurance Men and Others 


Why not supplement your income by 
selling the 


** Square Deal”’ Disability Policy 


covering every accident and every illness in full ; no casualty 
insurance education is necessary. Responsible representa- 
tives wanted east of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio 
Rivers. Liberal terms. 
THE PHILADELPHIA CASUALTY CO. 
$300,000 Capital. Philadelphia, Pa. 



















To prove they 
; are healthy and vigorous we'll 
give Four Trees 3 yrs. old to prop- 
erty owners. Mailing expense5c. A 
postal will bring them and our catalog 
with 64 colored plates. Write today. 
THE GARDNER NURSERY Co., 
Box 733, Osage, Iowa. 
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HEALTH LAWS 
OF THE JEWS 


(Concluded from Page 12) 


prevention of infectious and transmissible 
diseases anticipated nineteenth centu 
science, and in many details still exce 
twentieth century legislation. 

Hygiene, the science of wholesome living, 
is not, however, merely a series of precau- 
tions against the extraneous sources of 
disease; nor are the health laws of the 
Hebrews thus one-sided. Space permits 
only the merest allusion to a e body of 
legislation which might give themes for 
many special articles. 

Temperance and morality conduce to 
health as surely as dissipation and immo- 
rality invite disease. he importance to 
the family and to the state of the physical 
and mental well-being of the mothers of 
the race is self-evident. The Bible and 
Talmud contain many wise laws for the 
preservation of the purity of the individual 
and the sanctity of the home, for the pro- 
tection of women and for the safeguarding 
of the function of motherhood. 'Temper- 
ance is inculeated by precept and favored 
by the custom of the moderate use of wine 
in religious ceremonials. 

In addition there are two great classes of 
laws which might be termed respectively 
Laws of Rest and Jollity and Laws of 
Social Justice, which have, beyond their 
religious and economic significance, an 
a influence upon the preservation 
of health. 

Rest and recreation are necessary not 
only for physical well-being, but also for 
the mental and moral health of the indi- 
vidual, of the family, of the nation. The 
gospel of the sane, well-rounded and happy 
life rather than that of the strenuous life 
needs to be preached in these days. 
institution of the Sabbath, which from the 
Jewish code has become incorporated into 
the polity of every civilized community, 
well typifies what we have termed Rest 
and Jollity Laws. From the viewpoint of 
health and morals it is the most important 
single piece of legislation ever framed. If 
the applicability of the phrase ‘‘and jol- 
lity’’ to the Hebrew Sabbath be doubted, 





The | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


it is only because Puritan misinterpretation | 


of the Old Testament has colored our view; 
the ’oneg Shabbath (Joy of the Sabbath) is 
a frequent expression in Hebrew literature, 
didactic, juridical and legendary. The 
Mosaic law, reénforced by Rabbinic exposi- 
tion, also provides for wholesome and inno- 
cent enjoyment in the injunction ‘‘to be 
glad and make merry before the Lord”’ on 
the three great seasonal festivals (Passover, 
Pentecost, Tabernacles) and other natural 
and ecclesiastical occasions. 

The laws of Social Justice contained in 
Bible and Talmud are worthy of close 
study alike by the statesman, the econo- 
mist and the sanitarian. The prohibitions 
of private property in land and of interest 
upon domestic loans; the commands to 
leave ‘“‘for the stranger, the widow and 
the fatherless’’ the unreaped corners of the | 
fields, the sheaf that drops from the wain 
and the grain that drops from the sheaf, 
and to refrain, likewise for the sake of the 
poor, from stripping the olive tree and 
gathering the last bunch of grapes, are 
typical of a long series of precepts and 
enactments designed to bring about an 
equitable distribution of ene and by 





= justice to prevent the unfortunate 
rom becoming dependent upon private 
benevolence. 

Present social organization is too com- 
plex for the literal application of the | 
economic legislation of the Pentateuch, | 
but the same principles could be embodied | 
in laws adapted to existing conditions. | 
That such legislation would make for | 
physical and moral health is obvious | 
when we consider that it would prevent | 
“child-labor,’”’ abolish ‘‘slums’”’ while | 
diminishing the number of palaces, and in | 
many ways that scarcely need pointing | 
out make it easier for those who so wish, | 
to live simply, broadly and wholesomely, | 
without withdrawing from the activities of | 
civilization. 
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It isn’t a question of convenience only but of accuracy and economy that 
should enlist you among the 40,000 users of Moore’s Modern Methods 


Did you ever lose time and patience hunting through a card index drawer for an important 


record that had been taken out and put back in the wrong place? 

Such a thing is impossible when Moore’s Modern (Loose Leaf) Methods are used. 

In our loose leaf binders every record stays put and is always in its proper place when wanted 
—can be referred to instant/y and notations made thereon without being removed from binder. 

We make four styles of binders and over 50 record forms designed for manufacturers, bankers, 
merchants, agents and men of alf professions. 

Our cabinets for filing record books are built on the unit system and accommodate more 
records per square foot than any other cabinet made. 


LOOSE LEAF RECORD OUTFIT FREE ON APPROVAL 
List of Forms Furnished With Outfit 


Centre Ruled Ledger 
Extra Debit Ledger 
Petty Ledger 
Standard Ledger 
Double Ledger 
Advertising Contracts 
Advertising Returns 
Catalogue Indexing 
Cash Book Ruled Sheets 
Employees Records 
Following Up Collections 
Horizontal Ruled Forms 
Household Expense 
Installment Accounts 
Journal Ruled Sheets 
Mortgages and Loans 
Monthly Time Sheets 
Plain Manila Sheets for 
Scrap Books 


We will send a complete Loose !_eaf Record Outfit 
free upon approval — express prepaid. You may ex- 
amine it and test it— ani if it doesn't prove its worth 
to you in your business, send it back at our expense. 
If you decide to keep it, send us one dollar in full 
payment. Check the forms you want to use and write 
us today on your business stationery. 

The outfit comprises — 


One Complete Loose Leaf Binder — Covered with the 
finest quality of imported Buckram; size 5% in 
high, 8% 4 in. thick; filled with Linen 


Physicians’ Records 
Purchasing Agents Rec'ds 
Prospective Customers 
Quadrille Ruled Forms 
Salesmen’s “ Follow Up" 
Recapitulation Blanks 
Stock on Hand Kecord 
Weekly Time Sheets 
Cost of Production 
Collection Docket 
Dentist’s Records 
Freight Claims 

Library Indexing 
Lodge Records 

Price List Blanks 
Publishers’ Lists 
Quotations Given 
Quotations Received 
Keal Estate Records 


4 in. wide, 1 
Bond Sheets and Indexes. 

Two Hundred (200) Printed Record Sheets — Size 8 
in. wide by 5 in. high (your choice of five Ledger 
Rulings or any of the different forms listed in 
opposite columns). 

Twenty-Five (25) Plain Movable Metal Markers — 
For indexing the records by dates without disturb- 
ing the alphabetical arrangement. 

















Free to You Our Complete Loose Leaf Library covering the entire subject of Loose Leaf 
7 _Book-keeping and Accounting will be sent free upon request. Ne obligation is 
incurred by accepting these books. Write to-day on your business stationery. 


John C. Moore Corporation, 484 Stone St., Rochester, New York 














FRENCH — GERMAN — 


SPANISH — ITALIAN 
Spoken, Taught and Mastered by the 
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Pears 


Pears’ Soap leaves the 





Combined with ‘skin smooth, cool and 
pm..3 ay le ’ : 
of Practical Lingulstry healthy. There’s no free 


The Latest and Best Work 
of Dr. Richard 8. Rosenthal 
YOU HEAR THE EXACT PRONUNCIATION OF EACH 
WORD AND PHRASE. A few minutes’ practice several 
times a day at spare moments gives a thorough mastery of 
conversational French, German, Spanish or Italian. 
Send for testimonials, booklet and letter. 
THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
803 Metropolis Bldg., Broadway and 16th St., New York 


alkali in Pears’. Only good 


soap and pure. 
Sold here and abroad. 
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BIG MONEY IN HENS 


~~ You can make good money from poul- 
try if you follow the plan that has made 
Millhook Poultry Farm tlie great- 
est pure bred poultry farm in the world. 
All told in our new 128 page book 
‘*POULTRY FOR PROFIT” 

Pictures and describes all breeds ; gives plans 
for poultry houses and full directions for feed- 
ing, mating and caring for fowls, with lowest 
prices on fowls, eggs, incubators, feeds and all 
supplies. Book free for 10 cents postage. 


J. W. MILLER CO., Box 12, Freeport, Ill. 


POULTRY PAYS WELL 










LEADER 
Our “ National Leader” Top Buggy at $49.50, | 
guaranteed 2 years, isa great bargain. Has all 
latest features. We want to send you our large 
catalog describing this buggy, and 150 other 





styles. Don’t buy ’till you see it. No middle- Our new money-making book now ready. Full 
men between youandus. Yousave one-half, description of 35 popular varieties, poultry 
Write for Free Money-Saving Catalog. house plans, disease remedies, etc.. Start a 


U. S. BUGGY & CART CO. | 
Sta. 25, Cincinnati, O. | tal. 


WITH ORDER 


profitable business of your own on small capi- 

Book mailed for 10 cents to pay postage. 
DELAVAN POULTRY FARM, 

| F. E.R. GOETZ, Manager, Box 69, Delavan, Wis. 





GRIPPIN’S FLOOR CRACK 












Which Floor Do You Prefer? 


If the one to the right, let us tell you how easily it is done in thousands 
of homes, offices, institutions, hotels, stores, schools, etc., by the use of 


FILLER AND FINISHES 


Write now for our descrip- 
tive matter which is inter- 
esting and free. Address 
GRIPPIN MFG. CO. 
Dept. 4, Newark, New York 













Our improved method 
of finishing all floors. 
Sanitary, simple and 
inexpensive. Skilled 
labor is not necessary. 
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—— 5% 
First Mortgage 
Gold Bonds 


Issued by an old established 
Public Service Corporation 
having Perpetual Franchises 
in a large city. 


Net earnings for long 
period largely in excess of 
interest charges, the estimate 
for next year being over 
four times the entire 
interest charges. 


We will be pleased to furnish 
full particulars regarding the 
above choice investment, which 


Nets the Investor 
5% Per Annum 


Redmond &.Co. 


BANKERS 
507 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


33 Pine St., New York 


MASPERO’S 


Extra Fine Lucca Olive Oil is the purest olive oil 
imported into this country and is guaranteed to 
be the first dripping before pressing from the 
finest selected, sound, ripe olives. For forty years 
C. Maspero has been a recognized food expert 
and his name has stood for absolute purity and 
unexcelled quality in fuod products. 


Pure Olive Oil 


is nature's food and a necessity — not a luxury. 
Maspero’s Extra Fine Lucca Olive Oil is made 
in Lucca, from olives grown in Lucca, the finest 
flavored olives in the world, and has that rich, 
delicate nutty flavor which it is impossille to se- 
cure in oils made in any other locality. It is made 
and packed under the most cleanly and hygienic 
conditions, conforms in every way to the Pure 
Food Laws and is tested at the U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, and by the Italian Government. 

CANS—1 gal.$3.00, 4 gal.$1.60, 4 gal. 85c.,pt.50c. 
BOTTLES—Case of 1 doz. $7, case of 2 doz. % 
bottles $7.50, case of 2 doz. % bottles $5. Per bot- 
tle— 65c., 35c. and 25c. Delivered free N.Y. City. 


SAMPLE FREE. If your provisioner does 
not have it, send his name and acdress 
and I will send you a sample bottle free. 























C. MASPERO, IMPORTER 
Dept. 8, 333 Greenwich St., New York 
(Pure Food Specialist and Gov. Expert.) 











Dreer’s Garden Book 


is more than a catalogue. It is a dependable 
guide to the selection of trustworthy varieties of 
vegetables and flowers — both seeds and plants. 


4 Superb Color Plates 


besides cover in color reproducing several special varieties of 
flowers and vegetables. 224 profusely illustrated pages de- 
scribing everything worth growing in flowers and vegetables. 
Many pages devoted to our unmatch- 
able collection of hardy perennials. 








Mailed to anyone, mentioning this 
publication, on receipt of 10cents, which 
may be deducted from your first order. 


| Shirley Poppies 


Lather Burbank’s wonderful New 
Santa Rosa Strain, 15cts per packet : 
2 packets 25 cents. 


Henry A. Dreer, Philadelphia 

















Beautiful Things for the Home 





Beautiful -Thiggs 
ot This unique book costs you nothing. 
It shows you how to obtain elegant 
‘ Colonial furniture, hammered brass and 


| | copper ware, direct from our shop at first 
} | | cost. Prices range from $1.00 to$10.00. 














, ws |, A postal will do; write right now. 
“Ss ARTS & CRAFTS CO. 
== __-*| 215 MainStreet _Buffalo, N.Y. 








BIG MONEY IN POULTRY 


Our big Poultry book tells how to makeit. How (@e 
to breed, feed and market for best results. 100 aM 
illustrations. Describes largest pure bred 
Poultry farm in the world. Tells h to ¥ 

all and grow big. All about our 30 leading 
varieties. Quotes lowest prices on fowls, eggs, in- 
cubators and brooders. Mailed for 4 cts. 


F. FOY, Box 38, Des Moines, lowa 


IN FREIGHT FORWARDING CO. 
Reduced rates on household goods to 
and from all points on the Pacific Coast. 349 
Marquette Building, Chicago; 1005 Carleton Building, 
S Louis ; 851 Tremont Building, Boston; No. 6 East Street, San 
Tancisco; 109 Stimson Blk., Los Angeles. 
—_— 


PIAYS wittenePLAY S 


Catalog of thousands sent 
t 


FREE! FREE! FREE! 













Address SAM'L FRENCH, 33 West 22d Street, NEW YORK 
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The Cave Man 


(Continued from Page 17) 


to her memory —and what had she cared? 
He had plotted so deeply and so persist- 
ently to save her—from what? From his 
own obstinacy! 
to her father to deal with him in the utmost 
tenderness and reverence, and had ended 
by wronging him brutally. He had con- 
stituted himself guardian of a noble and 
generous ideal, and had made himself a 
blundering victim of jealousy. 
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And finally he had gone | 


From the hurried and jumbled events of | 


the day one fi 
imistakable—the figure of Judith, not like 


re stood out clear and un- | 


this marble, passive and cold, but erect and | 


defiant, pe tg with her long, firm 
fingers the white head upon which he was 
——s insult. Wistar had a strong sense 
of the essential humor of life, and now, at 
the thought of the discrepancy between the 
world of his i ination and the world as 
he had awakened to find it, he burst into a 
peal of robust, if bitter, laughter. ‘‘I tried 
to make her a Fra Angelico angel in a night- 
gown,” he said, ‘‘and she is a woman of 
blood and fire. She has a brain in her bon- 
net, and I’ll make her respect me as a man.” 

With rising courage, he thought the 
whole thing out to the finish. The finish 
was Mrs. Stanley Penrhyn, a leader in New 
York society, the mother of children each 
of whom had a dimple in h s chin and alert, 
blue eyes. 
cluded. ‘‘ Penrhyn is a fine fellow. 
no moon calf. 
and he goes and gets it!”’ 

Presently he became aware that in the 
background of this idyl was the figure of an 
aging bachelor with hungry eyes and hair 
grizzling at the temples, over whose lean 
knees the five children delighted to clamber. 
But he caught himself up short in this old 
trick of sentimentalizing, and remembered 
that he had bound himself not to see Judith. 


**A good finish, too,’’ he con- | 
He’s | 
He knows what he wants .- 


‘As for me,”’ he said, ‘‘J’ll marry the type- | 


writer.”’ He burst into another peal of 
laughter, and with it his bitterness ended. 

Going to the bedroom he began to un- 
dress, throwing his clothes about in his 


manner of the unlicked college cub, who | 
had been cramped by no home influence. | 


‘*She thinks I’m a stick-in-the-mud and a 
ruffian,’”’ he said out loud. ‘‘I’m not as bad 
as that; and, even if I don’t see her, I'll 
make her helieve it.” 


XIX 

with the promoters was 

held on Monday afternoon in Pen- 
rhyn’s offices in Wall Street. As Wistar 
entered he caught the pungent odor of seal- 
ing-wax, and the whole place breathed the 
air of official formality. The clerk at the 
door left him standing while he carried his 
card to Penrhyn, and when he returned 
showed him into an anteroom. 

Billy was already there, and when they 
were alone remarked on the grandeur of 
their surroundings. At intervals in the 
suite of rooms were huge, green marble col- 
umns, apparently monoliths, and topped 
with gilded Ionic volutes. The partitions 
and furniture were of mahogany and the 
floor was an inch deep in the nap of a green 
carpet. Wistar was not unused to the 
sumptuousness of financial state, but Billy 
gave a pantomime of being yo pg by it, 
and spoke, with a twinkle in his eye, in an 
awed whisper. 

Penrhyn left them to cool their heels 
some time; and when he came in and led 
them to a directors’ room, his manner, 
though hospitable, was far removed from 
his customary joviality. Mr. Sears, how- 
ever, whom they found inside, was mani- 
festly nervous and anxious as to the 
outcome of the conference. Penrhyn seated 
himself in a huge armchair behind a vast 
mahogany table, leaving the others to sit 
about the wall. If he had calculated the 
effect of state, however, he had calculated 
it shrewdly, for just as Wistar was begin- 
ning to suspect him of lugs he proceeded to 
business, and with a simplicity, directness 
and informality that stood out in bold re- 
lief from the atmosphere with which he had 
surrounded himself. 

‘“‘T hope it isn’t necessary,’’ he said, ad- 
dressing Wistar, ‘to insist that Mr. Sears 
and I respect your economic scruples 
against certain forms of trade consolida- 
tions.” 

‘That is the sine qua non.” 

‘*We stand ready to back you up in any- 
thing reason and your conscience demands.” 

He outlined the scheme with a few tell- 
ing strokes. It was sane and fair. The 
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HATS 


The Mallory Cravenette Hat is like the product of other first class hat makers in 
that it has unquestioned quality of material, refined shape and exclusive correct style 
The Mallory Cravenette Hat is different from all other hats whatsoever, because 
it has been made rain proof by the Priestley Cravenetting process which we absolutely 


control as far as hats are concerned. 


All the approved shapes and styles in derbies and soft hats, $3, $3.50 and $4. 


For sale everywhere by the better class of dealers 


In Greater 


New York and Philadelphia by John Wanamaker. 


Send to Dept. S for our Fre 


Booklet of Hat Styles 


for 1907. 


E. A. Mallory & Sons, Inc. 


Established 1823 
13 Astor Place, cor. Broadway 
New York 
Factory: Danbury, Conn. 
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Moving Picture Machines 
You Can Make BIG 
MONEY Entertain- 
ing the Public. 
Nothing affords better 
opportunities for men 
with small capital 
We start you, furnish- 
ing complete outfits 
licit Instruc- 
tions at a surprisingly 
low cost 
comprising the regular theatre 





THE FIELD IS LARGE, 
t, also local fie 


and lecture circui s in Churches, Public Schools, 
Lodges and General Public Gatherings. Our Entertainment 
Supply Catalogue fully explains special otier. Sent Free. 


Chicago Projecting Co., 225 Dearborn St., Dept. L, Chicago 


er 
IN 30 DAYS 


Boyd Syllabic System —written with only nine characters. No 
* positions ""— no “ ruled lines ""—no “ shading"’— no “ word- 
signs "— no “ cold notes." Speedy, practical system that can 
be learned in 30 days of home study, utilizing spare time. For 
full descriptive matter, free, address, Chicago Cor-espondence 
Schools, 728 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 


10 HOPING for a fortune will avail 
you little. ACT! save money; let 
us pay you 6% interest, compound- 
ed semi-annually, so that your sav 
ings earnfor you. Build the foun- 
dation for a fortune. Our system 
is safe. Write for Booklet A today. 
Equitable Banking and Loan Co. 

















acon, Ga. 











NGINEERING ELECTRICAL, STEAM. 

9 Locomotive Running. 
Taught by correspondence. Institute endorsed 
by Thos. Edison. Students helped to 
positions. Catalogue free. Electrical Engineer 
Institute, Dept. 35, 240 W. 23d St., New York. 





Circulars, books, newspaper. 
Press Large size $18. 
Money saver, maker. All 
easy, printed rules. Write 
factory for catalog, presses, 
type, paper, cards. 


The Press Co., Meriden, Conn. 





Water Supply 
THE_ PROBLEM 
SOLVED 


No elevated tank to 
freeze or leak. ‘lank 
located in cellar. Any 
pressure up to 60 lbs 
The ideal fire protection. 

Send for Illustrated rr 
Catalogue” I1.."" ~ Cy 
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LUNT MOSS COMPANY, 43 South Market Street, Boston 


HOW TO BREATHE 


For Health, Strength and Endurance 
Read Langand Muscle Culture, the most instruct 
ive ok ever published on the vital subject of 

BREATHING AND EXERCISE 
64 pages. Fully illustrated 0,000 already s: 
Correct and incorrect breathing described by dia 
grams, et Book sent on recemt of 10 cents 

P. von BOECKMANN, R. S. 

863 Bristol Building, 500 Sth Ave., New York 
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BROODERS 

Time tested and proven success; thou- 

san in use; sold direct to y it wholesale 
prices. You get the maker's guarantee and save 
the middleman’s profits. The Remorable Chick 
ray and Nursery —a feature no other has— 
explained in catalog. It's_/7 W rite for ittoday. 


GEM INCUBATOR CO.. Box 417, Trotwood, 0. 


An Education Without Cash 


THE SATURDAY EVENING Post offers a full 
course, all expenses paid, in any college, con- 





servatory or business school in the country in 
return for a little work done in leisure hours. 
You select the school — we pay the bills. If you 
are interested, send a line addressed to 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 











“ec Thoughts That Pay,”’ free book; gives list 


of valuable inven 
tions wanted and tells how to protect them. Write for 
it. $100,000 offered for one invention. Patent obtained 


or fee returned. Patents advertised free. P. 
atents 


Chandlee & Woodward, 957 F St., Wash., D.C. 


SHELLS! ire. interesting 
SEA Yn. interesting 
A. L. HETTRICH COMPANY 
508 Washington Street San Francisco, California 





TRUST CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AG 


on your Savings 


Compounded twice a year 
You can materially increase your 
income by depositing your sav- 
rd ings with this strong 
- institution, which has 
st just erected the new 
building here pic- 
tured, containing one 
of the best equipped 
banking establish- 
ments in the country. 








Write for handsome 

brochure §S, illustrated 

with interesting views of 
Pittsburgh and com- 
plete explanation of 
our safe banking by 
mail system. 


Resources — 





$5,704,881.29 











Conservative Investors 
Bank by Mail 


A growing number of business men through- 

out the United States are looking upon a 
° . 

4 per cent. savings deposit 
in a strong bank like The Cleveland Trust 
Company as the best form of a conservative 
investment. The income is assured and the 
principal available at all times. It is also 
adaptable to any amount from one dollar to 
ten thousand dollars. 

The Cleveland Trust Company is admittedly 
one of the strongest savings banks in this 
country. At present over 65,000 individuals 
keep their heals accounts here. 

Our system of Banking by Mail makes it prac- 
tical for you to deposit here wherever you live. 
Send for free booklet A" giving full information. 


Trust Company 
(Savings Bank) 
CLEVELAND, OHIO Surplus 
$2,500,000 


Capital 
$2,500,000 





capital he placed at a conservative figure, 
and named a promoter’s bonus, for him- 
self and Mr. rs, which was far from 
large. As leader in the underwriting syn- 
dicate, he volunteered to subscribe for a 
large share of stock at a fair price; and in 
order to facilitate the general sale to the 

ublic he promised not to throw any of his 
holdings upon the market for two years. 
In return for these considerations, he stip- 
ulated that he be assured the office of 
treasurer. 
| This surprised Wistar, but pleased him 
no less. When promoter and underwriter 
make a quick profit and clear out it looks 
bad for the industry, bad for the investing 
public. Wistar wanted no better guaran- 
tee of Penrhyn’s belief in the scheme than 
that he was willing to stick by it for better 
or for worse. “I not only promise all 
that,” he said, ‘‘but with your permission 
I insist upon it.” 

Penrhyn nodded. ‘At the request of 
your former allies, you say, you have made 
a statement of the value of your business. 
We will give you the full amount in pre- 
ferred stock, bearing cumulative seven per 
cent. dividends.’”’ He then named Wistar’s 
bonus of common stock, and it was liberal. 
‘In order that you may be sure of making 
that stock as sound as may be, we guaran- 
tee you the presidency and practical con- 
| trol of the combination for two years. We 
| would say of only we fear that that 

would rouse the jealousy of other manu- 





— | facturers; and as the best practical sub- 


stitute, Mr. Sears and I stand ready, and 
hereby promise, to use all our influence to 
reélect you as often as you desire.” 

Wistar took out a pencil and went 
through a brief calculation. ‘‘The terms,” 
he concluded, ‘‘are liberal in the extreme.” 

Penrhyn smiled. ‘‘I know that, and I 
should be the last man to offer them if I 
were not obliged to. I don’t suppose you 
are aware of the fact, but no bluff on earth 
could have insured such terms as your hon- 
est doubts and scruples.” 

“That has occurred to me,’’ Wistar said. 
“Honesty is the best policy —when a man 
is his own insurance company.” 

Penrhyn laughed in a way to make Wis- 
tar feel, for the first time in his life, that he 
was a wit—a fact which made him begin 
tosuspect flattery. But, in the nick of time, 
Penrhyn went on, naming Sears as vice- 
president and fixing his salary at a figure 
| which, though not excessive, meant com- 
| fort, even a moderate degree of luxury, to 
his household. 

Wistar nodded acquiescence. He then 
stipulated that they should do the fair 
thing by his allies of the anti-syndicate. 
Penrhyn readily agreed. 















BANKING BY MAIL 
AT 4% INTEREST 


By our method of re- 
ceiving deposits by mail, 
those residing in small 
townsand rural commu- 
nities, are enabled to 
transact business with 
one of the oldest and 
largest savings banks in 
the country. Send for 
booklet ‘‘ M.”’ 
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All this had passed in less than ten min- 
utes. Then Penrhyn looked at Billy very 
gravely. ‘‘There is one subject,’’ he said, 
| “upon which every executive committee 
ought to have the services of an expert 
always at hand, and with this in view we 
hope to prevail upon Mr. Onderdonk to 
accept a position upon ours.” 

Billy blushed, conscious of an ignorance 
of all things, and asked what the subject was. 

Penrhyn paused portentously, and then 
| said: ‘‘Paint-rooms.”’ 

The executive committee was to have 
five members, and with Billy on it Wistar’s 

osition would be greatly strengthened. As 
loos as Mr. Sears or Penrhyn stood with 
them they would control the entire corpora- 
tion. It increased Wistar’s confidence in 
Penrhyn that he passed over this feature 
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his bank originated and perfected the 
system of 


Banking by Mail 


in order that it might place its superior 





advantages and its absolute security 
within the reach of every saving man, 
woman and child in the world. 
Send for booklet *P " explaining how you can open a 
savings account by mail with one dollar and upwarils, 
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Globe Incubators 


hatch eggs while you sleep. Fine 
illusirated Catalog of Incubators, 
Brooders and Poultry Supplies free. 
C.C. SHOEMAKER &CO., Box 732, Freeport, Ill. 
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of his plan so lightly. 

When Penrhyn was about to call a sten- 
ographer, however, to make a duplicate 
note of their agreement, Wistar stayed him. 
“The worst,’’ he said, ‘“‘is yet to come— 
Minot. His ideas are large, but I think not 
exorbitant. Certainly they won’t grow 
smaller with success. I ore to ask him 
to join us at the outset. If he demands a 
place on the executive committee, there is 
a place left, and I think we ought to give it 
to him.” 

With the air of one willing to be con- 
vinced, Penrhyn asked for figures. Wistar 
named a sum that was large even in com- 

arison with the sums in which they had 
en dealing. 

Penrhyn shook his head. ‘‘I don’t doubt 
your sincerity or the justice of the price 
| you name. But in acquiring properties the 
| value of which has already been demon- 
| strated our resources will be sufficiently 
extended.” 

“Of two evils,” Wistar protested, ‘the 
one I proposed is the less. To take Minot 
in now, even at so advanced a figure, would 
in the end prove an economy.” 
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“That may be,”’ Penrhyn conceded, “‘ but 
to do so would look to the financial world 
very much like speculation. And it might 
even have a worse appearance, in view of 
the fact that you are so heavily interested 
with Minot. Both the underwriters and 
the investing public would be certain to 
take a sinister view of it.” 

At this Wistar instinctively bridled. But 
he was learning to fear his instincts; and 
while he hesitated—he who had hitherto 
always known his own mind and spoken it 
—Penrhyn was forging ahead. 

Ye do you think, Mr. Sears?” he 
said. 

“‘T would go farto satisfy Mr. Wistar. We 
owe a great deal to the courtesy with which 
he has yielded to our representations.” 

‘*But on the abstract merits of the case?’’ 

‘Tt has the disadvantages you mention.” 

Penrhyn turned to Billy. 

“If we are to intrust the management of 
the whole concern to Wistar,’’ the boy said, 
“‘T don’t see why we should doubt his judg- 
ment now.” 

“But the question is financial rather 
than industrial.” 

‘‘Does the financial point fall within my 
bailiwick?”’ Billy por y Then he blushed 
furiously, remembering what that baili- 
wick was. 

weap laughed aloud, ow with a 
trace of harshness which made Wistar feel 
for the first time that, beneath his formal 
ease and calm, there was a strain of excite- 
ment and suspense. 

There was a pause. Penrhyn looked to 
Wistar. 

“Billy has hit the nail on the head,” 
Wistar said slowly. ‘‘Ina corporation such 
a matter can be decided only by general | 
agreement.” 

Again Penrhyn paused. Wistar scru- 
tinized his countenance for any let-down in 
his outward nonchalance, but it broke into 





a smile of friendly embarrassment. ‘Mr. 
Sears and I are both against the proposal,” 
he said, ‘‘and Onderdonk is on the ence.”’ 
In spite of Penrhyn’s fairness—perhaps 
because of it, for it was somewhat too os- 
tentatious, too emphatic— Wistar now felt 
that the man had motives which he kept 
darkly hidden. They were related, he 
athered, to this matter of Minot; but how 
e was at a loss to guess. All the condi- 
tions of the game required that a danger- 
ous outsider should be won over. Of his 
own position, with Billy and Mr. Sears on 
the executive committee, he felt secure. It 
was possible that Penrhyn was planning, 
after he was once inside, to oust him, when 
the pinch came, from control. But if he 
had power to oust him, he had power to 
oust Minot also—and Wistar could not see 
that he had such power. Yet he doubted. | 
His lifelong habit of independence revolted. | 
His judgment was not his own. His con- 
science was not hisown. What was he, the 
merchant, the trust-buster, doing in this 
galley of finance? 
He was about to break off the negotia- | 
tions when he became aware that Mr. 
Sears was gazing at him, hope and despair 
battling in his sensitive countenance. He 
remembered the last meeting, and how sus- | 
eg a thousand times better grounded 
ad betrayed him; of Judith, and the | 
wrong he had done her; of the resolutions 
of his awakening. 
“Very well, then,” he said. ‘‘Leave 
Minot on the outside. I bow to the will 
of the majority.” 








(TO BE CONTINUED) 


A Current Events Class 


COLLEGE girl in an Indiana town 
is making a good living by reading 
newspapers. Early in life she acquired 
the habit of keeping informed on current 
events. Among her friends she was sur- 
prised to find few who ever thought of 
reading more than the society page in a 
newspaper, yet they were possessed of a 
perfect mania for keeping ‘‘up to date.” 
This fact gave the college girl an idea. 
Going quietly among a few of her friends 
(who happened to represent the best 
society in the town) she organized a Cur- 
rent Events Class. Each member con- 
tributed a fee of twenty-five cents weekly 
for the privilege of hearing the college 
girl give a synopsis of important happen- 
ings all over the world, gleaned from the 
best newspapers and current magazines. | 
The plan worked like a charm. Current | 
events became quite the fashion among | 
the women, and several other classes were | 
organized. | 


| Send for Illustrated Catalogue 


February 16, 1907 





Let Us Arrange a Month’s Test g 


“Prest' © -Lite 
| =e 
Presi Oda 


for Your Automobile 


Pay Us Nothing 
If Not Satistieg 
Simply write US a 
postal and say you 
want to try Presto. 
Lite, and we'll have 
one of our 400 gta. 
tions put a tank op 
for you; connect it, 
and have your lights 
going in five minutes, 
Then, after you have 
used it for 30 nights, if 
you want to keep it, do 
so. If not, we'll take the 
tank off, refund every 
penny you have paid ug 
and you owe us noth 
ing for the gas you have 
burned during ‘the test. 
We do this to prove to 
you that Prest-O-Lite is 
. the only Satisfactory 
system for lighting your automobile — that it is the steadiest 
cleanest, brightest light, that it saves a//the annoying prelim. 
inary fixing of the out-of-date carbide box, as well as elimi. 
nates the exasperating but unavoidable troubles that occur 
just after you ¢iink the old system is going to work right, 
When your tank is empty we exchange it for a full one in 





one-quarter the time it takes to dig out a caked-up box —fij 
it with carbide —fill a tank with water and perform a hairpin 
operation upon those finicky little drip pipes so they'll work 
—ani ¢/en it's ten to one they work only 10 minutes. 

Why, Mr. Motorist, after a month's trial of the easy 
Prest-O-Lite system you'll wonder why you didn t have it on 
your car a year ago. 

Try it — prove it — it will not cost you a penny ‘f it doesn't 
convince you that it is invaluable. Look on any good car you 
see — there will bea Prest-O-Lite tank on the running board, 
That's our best testimonial. Write us today—try it on your car, 


The Prest-O-Lite Company 
Dept. 74, 18-24 So. East St., Indianapolis, Ind, 


















NOT ONLY INVOLVES 
EXTREME DANGER 
OF WRECKING THE 

CAR AND INJURING THE 
PASSENGERS—BUT EVERY SKID DOES 
SEVERE DAMAGE TO THE TIRES, BOTH 
BY STRAIN AND ABRASION. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
CLINCHER 
RACING TYPE 


iS CONSTRUCTED WITH A HEAVY FLAT 
TREAD, WHICH SUCCESSFULLY RESISTS 
SKIDDING, VASTLY REDUCES LIABILITY 
OF PUNCTURE, AND GIVES PHENOMENAL 
WEARING QUALITY. THE SAFEST, PAST- 
EST, STRONGEST TIRE ON THE MARKET, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
RUBBER COMPANY 


JEANNETTE, PA. 
General Sales Agent, ROGER B. McMULLEN, CHICAGO, ILL, 


NEW YORK — 1741 Broadway 
CHICAGO — 1241 Michigah Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA — 615 N. Broad St. 
ATLANTA, GA.— 102 N. Prior St. 
BOSTON — 20 Park Square 
BUFFALO —717 Main St. 
DETROIT— 237 Jefferson Avenue 
CLEVELAND — 2134-6 East 9th St. 
LONDON— 26 City Road 


Peerless Motors 


Are Not Perfect 











But as near it as Good De- 
sign, Good Materials, Good 
Workmanship and exact 
‘“Kuow How” make possible. 
“Peerless Motors are Good Motors” 


The Peerless Electric Co. 
Factory and Gen’! Offices, WARREN, OHIO, U.S.A. 


C. 0. Hall, 130 W. 25th St., New York. 
Lindsley & Allen Elect. Co., 257-259 Eddy St., Providence, R.1. 


| R. W. Swift, 38 Lafayette Ave., Detroit. 


Am. Type Founders Co., 121 No. Brcadway, Los Angeles. 
Fobes Supply Co., 1406 First Ave., Seattle. 

Anderson & Nachman, 310 Dearborn St., Chicago. 

Elect. Mach. & Spec. Co., 204-208 Franklin Ave., St. Louis. 
Ben F. Barbour Plbg. & Elec. Co., 2119 3rd St., Birmingham, Als. 
Pacific States Type Foundry, 508 Clay St., San Francisco. 


———— 


Financing gqais 


A practical book by Francis Cooper, telling how money 





is secured for enterprises. Capitalization, prospectus 
writing, methods of presenting, etc., discussed fully. 
‘The only successful work on promoticn. Endorsed by 
best business men. 540 pages. Buckram binding, pre- 


paid $4. Send for pamphlet and list of business books. 


The Ronald Press, Rooms 29-31,229 Broadway,N.Y- 


60 DAYS TRIAL 





gives you an opportunity of taking 
off two hatches and thoroughly trying 
machine. Send back if not satisfac 
tory. Send for free illustrated « atalog. 


AMERICAN BROODER C0. 
Box 28, Racine, Wis. 
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A Popular 


ELGIN 


Every watch movement bearing 
the name ELGIN is the best move- 
ment of its kind made. 


There are varying grades of 
ELGIN movements — the values of 
which are fixed by the number 
of jewels and the quality of mate- 
rials used in construction. 


The movement which meets the 
great demand for a popular-priced 
watch is the famous G. M. 
WHEELER movement, a name 
almost as great as ELGIN itself. 


This movement can now be had 
in the popular sizes, for men’s and 
boys’ use, and in the models so 
much desired. Ask your dealer. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 
Elgin, ll. 
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*’ Ferro Auto-Marine 
at Engine ~iiii 


from the 
Ground Up” 
with an absolute RBLIABILITY INSURANCE 
Built entire andi guaranteed by the strongest marine engine 
factory inthe world. With Gasoline Engines it pays to buy 
the best. The Ferro Engine pronounced at Chicago Show, 
by Yachtsmen, Boat and other Engine Builders the Best Ma- 
rine Engine built. Costs no 
more than others. Send 10c for 
bound “ Treatise on Modern 
Marine Engines," invaluable 
to every user. Send to- 
day for sample leaf and 
Complete Catalog free. 
The Ferro Machine 
& Foundry Co. 
97 Wade Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Large Stock at 
Eastern Branch, 79 
Cortlandt St., N.Y. 
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en Agents Wanted 


in each town to ride and exhib * sample 1907 
model. Write for Special Offe 

Finest = uccrmeae 
1907 Models ..... 
with Coaster- - FF and Puncture-Proof tires. 
1905 & 1906 Models 
all of best makes. . 





All —_ ane Models, 
good as n 
Great FACTORY CLEARING SALE. 


DAYS FREE TRIA 

Tires, coaster-brakes, sundries, etc. 
ust — es. 
“Ss fe at once. 
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$10 to $27 


$7 to $12 
500 SECOND-HAND WHEELS 
$3 to $8 


from 20% to 40% in buying direct from our factory at factory prices. é 

If you think $5, or $10, or $40, worth saving § 

2 

—= ROYAL STEEL RANGE J $ 
Pee A EE ites Send Postal for anuagee No. 152 | 3 
Examine our complete line of stoves and ranges for all kinds of fuel. N the 2 
high quality; compare our prices with others, and then d i buy fro ctual 5 
267 styles and sizes 4 


We Ship on Approval without a cent 
the pretant | and allow TEN 


, half 
Do not buy till you get our 
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Where Dependability 2 
and Economy Meet 


Cadillac— Model H 


These are the great foundation stones of Cadillac success— unfailing reliability 
under all sorts of service; cost of maintenance so low as to be almost incredible. In 
the magnificent line of Cadillacs for 1907 these qualities are more manifest than ever 
before. The Model H has proven itself the four-cylinder triumph of the year. 

From motor to muffler this machine is an example of simple construction, 
of finish really super-fine, of accuracy not surpassed in any 
other mechanical creation—all of which are more 
pronounced because of the wonderful fac- 
tory facilities and system 
that stand behind 
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The 

supertorities of 

Model H are so numerous 

that to select features deserving 

special emphasis is difficult. Those of prime im- 

portance are remarkable ease of control and smoothness of 

riding, whatever the road conditions. The car is practically noiseless in 

operation ; perfect balance of action removes all vibration. The enormous power 

is SO positively applied that whether for speeding or hill climbing Model H is there 

with energy to spare. The body possesses lines of beauty and grace and reflects style 
unmistakable. Your dealer will gladly give you a demonstration. 


Model H — 30 h. p. Four-cylinder Touring Car ; $2,500. (Described in Catalog H O) 
Model G— 20 h. p. Four-cylinder Touring Car ; $2,000. (Described in Catalog G O) 
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Model M—10 h. p. Four-passenger car ; $950. (Described in Catalog M O) 
Model K — 10 h. p. Runabout ; $800 (Described in Catalog M O) 
All prices F. O, B. Detroit— Lamps not included. 


Send for special Catalog of car in which you are interested, as above designated, 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Member Asso. Licensed Auto, Mfrs. 
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A Kalamazoo 2 = 


Direct to You” 


Kalamazoos are fuel savers,— 
They last a lifetime 
Economical in all respects 
They are low in price and high in quality, 
‘They are easily operated set up ¢ 
ready for business, 

Buy trom the actual manufacturer, 
Your money returned if everything is not 
represented 

You keep in your own pe 
jobbers’ protits when you buy 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT 


that you cannot 
an the Kalamazoo, 


and quickly ind made 


exactly a 


ocket the dealers’ and 
a ilamazoo. 





We want to prove to you 
buy a better stove or range th 
at any price. 

We want to sho 


OAK STOVE HEATER 
For All Kinds of Fuel 
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w you sow and w/y you save 








all middlemen’s profits. Cata kc 


manufacturers and save Ws < 
Sold on 360 Days han 1p TOV val Test. 


for all kinds of fuel. 
Kalamazoo Stove Co., TEEN, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
All Kalama: tent oven therme 


whic ked, polished 
e them, 


Write now. 


meter 





00 Cook Stoves and Ranges are 
4 makes baking and roasting easy. 
and ready for immediate tse 7 





Oven 
Thermometer 


when you re eceit 














MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. P-55, Chicago 


One 








IT PAYS BIG 


xac'sies Motion Pictures 


as our instruction Book and 
‘Business Guide”’ tells all. We 
furnish Complete Outfits with 


Big Advertising Posters, etc. 
Humorous dramas brimful of fun, 
travel, history, 
ance work and s¢ ngs illustrated. 
One man can do it. 





man w ith a 
irches, school } 

lis, theatre Big profits cneh entertainment. 

it, alpen a asy; write to us and we'll tell you how, 


atalogue free. 


AMUSEMENT SUPPLY ¢ cO., 460 Chemical Bank Bidg., Chicago 


eer 


PATENT 


for free report as to patentability 
QuIDE BOOK and WHAT TO INVENT with valu- 
DOLLAKS, ffered for one invention ; $16,000 for others. 


ent i 
$ secured by us advertised free in W orld’ s Progress; sample free. 


EVANS, WILKENS & CO., Washington, D. C. 


RETURNED. 


25 YEARS ON 
THE MARKET 


ink of it! Our “Silver Jut 
Why take chances? Buy a Reliable and 
be sure. 
Catalog free. 








religion, temper- 


Astonishing 

Opportunity in any locality for a 

little money to show 

uses, lodge F 

Others do 


eS 


(Patented) > $513.00 Clear Profit in 51 Days 
Ps trom an a lav estment of $135.00 
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Beautiful Silver Jubilee 
Write today. 





Reliable Incubator & Brooder Co., Box B-4, Quincy, Ill. et cg cn 
> e bd = 
PPL exercise,an liberally 
No attorney’s fee ? r 1 te ) 
= —- is al- 2 } Nearly 3000 
cowes Psst for 4 y nee a 4 








be te ain’ aren. TR pe cena hte areti 
RANKLIN H.HOUGH, Atlantic Belidieg, Weablagies. D.C. 2 AMERICAN BOX BALL COMPANY, 1300 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind, 
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SECURED OR FEE 







Illustrated 
Inventions Wanted sent free. ONE MILLION 


Pat- 
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Beauty Roses 


er for the price of « ne flo rists’ 
ed by any fi rist—lists 1 







ywn garden from oegpse ct 
i 










and 105 other varieties growing in vou 
Our og —** Rose Lea 





ves’’ the handsomest t varietie 

many of them new, including our famous American Bea sties and the wonderful new Rambler Rose, Lady Gay. A 
large number o of t hese new varieties offered for sale only by us ‘ 

The catalog describes the Heller methods — that make success certain —tells alout the Heller mature two 






and ‘th ree year old rose bushes—and gives much valuable information 
for the amateur gardener. 
It's free. Send for it today without fail 


ama Heller Brothers, 91 . S. Main St., New Castle, Ind. 





ness secrets, 
contracts, the agree- 
}ments that you in- 


Sof such 
OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


/we know how 


Hampshire Paper Compan 


South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 


Think of the busi- 
the 


trust to your letter 


paper. 


Use a paper worthy 


« 


confidence. 


Look for the Water Mark” 


is as deserving as 


to 


! make it. 


And we make it 


SO good that we have 
‘to make bond paper 
exclusiv ely. 


You sh 


which 


yuld have the Book of Specimens, 
shows Otp Hampsuire Bonp in 
white and f made up into 
letterheads and other business forms as 
used by nent h 


terhead 


yurteen colors, 


‘in promi 


7y 


The 


PPD PLD 
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A Free Book About 


incubators 


SOOO XY 











For 
until 


your own sake do yn’t buy an incubator 
you read our book. It is written by the 
man who knows most about incubating —a man 
who devoted 25 years to the problem. It tells 
vital facts that you must know to buy wisely — 
facts you would not think of. It tells of Racine 
Incubators and Brooders, of course, but 
whether ycu buy ours or another, the facts are 
important. The man who writes the book made 
the Racine Incut ator. When you learn what 
= kn ws you will want his machine, we think. 
be write today for it. Remem- 
jon We or the Freight. Address 


Racine Hatcher Co., Box 98, Racine, Wis. 


Detroit, Kansas City, St. Paul 
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_RUGS_ 


50-PAGE COLOR PLATE CATALOG FREE 
Showing 125 Styles in Telfer’s Good Carpets 
and Rugs in Actual Colors and 50 new 
1907 Styles in Lace Curtains 


We offer 9x12 I sels Rugs $12.80: ox12 

Axminster Rugs $49.95; Granit pets, per 

vard 25c; All Wo Extra Supe Carpets 63¢; 

pene Vee See 98c; La Curtains 57¢ 
5 49% a ar ard, 

WE PAY. FREIGHT as explain n catalogue a 

guarantee satis n your money back. 


Des Moines, lowa 


TELFER CARPET CO., 834 Walnut St., 
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WARD FENCE co. Box 90, Marion Ind 
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TootHn BRUSHES 
Sulways Sold in a Yellow Box 


The story of the Prophylactic Tooth Brush ts four chapters of cleanliness : 

The first is the way in which the Prophylactic is made; by clean people 
in a clean factory, amid the pure air of a fair New England town. Each brush 
is sterilized before packing. 

The second is the way in which the Prophylactic is sold; each brush in an 















Cavan 
Scr 25 aR 
AVG & sen 




















































the factory to your own toilet stand. 

The third is the way in which the Prophylactic is kept clean; each brush has a hole in the handle 
and a hook for hanging, so that the brush always has its own place; is kept free from contact with other 
things, and in a position to dry out properly. 

The fourth is the way in which the Prophylactic cleans the teeth; the shaped bristles and curved 
handle enable it to reach every part of the mouth, to penetrate the crevices and depressions in and 


individual yellow box, protecting it against handling, from the sterilizing room of 




















between the teeth which are the most vulnerable places for decay. 














Three Sizes; Two Styles; Three Textures 


The texture of each brush is marked on each box —no need of handling bristles. The styles are: ‘‘PROPHYLACTIC”’ 
rigid handle, and ‘*‘PROPHYLACTIC SPECIAL,”’ new flexible handle. Three sizes: Adult’s 35c., Youth’s 25c., 
Child’s 25c. Three textures: Soft, Medium, Hard. 

Sold by druggists and dealers in toilet supplies everywhere. If your dealer does not sell the Prophylactic, we will 
deliver, postpaid, on receipt of price. Send for literature on teeth and their proper cleansing and preservation, and 
telling all about Prophylactic Tooth, Hair and Nail Brushes. 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 32 Pine Street, FLORENCE, MASS. 








































